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HOW BABYLON WAS TAKEN 



Specially drasmfor this 

One night King Astyages had a dream -which made him \ crj- much afraid. He dreamt that he 
■would have a grandson who would one day rule in his stead. 


T here was once a king called 
Astyages, who ruled over the 
Medes and the Persians. One night 
he had a dream which made him verj' 
much afraid . He dreamt that he would 
have a grandson who would one day 
rule in his stead. 

Astyages did not forget this, and 
when he heard that his daughter had a 
little son, he sent one of his sert'ants 
to the house, commanding him to take 
the child and kill it. But the ser%"ant, 
Harpagus, had not the heart to slay the 
bahy. So he sent for a herdsman and 
bade him take the child and leave it 
out on the hillside to die. 

Now it so happened that the herds- 
man's o\\’n son had died that very day, 
and the man’s wife begged him to let 
her have the live baby, and to take the 
little dead one on to the hill instead. 
So the herdsman did this, and the king’s 
grandson was allowed to live. 

The King Knows Cyrus. 

Cyrus, the baby boy, grew up think- 
ing that he was the herdsman’s son. 
He was such a strong, handsome boy 
that all tlie peasant children round 
made him their king. One day he was 
brought before King .Astyages himself, 
and no sooner did the king set eyes on 
him than he was amazed. 


■\^dro was this youth who held himself 
like a prince, so proudl}^ and com- 
mandingly ? 

He soon found that the bo}^ was 
indeed no other than his grandson, and 
sending for Harpagus, he was cruel 
enough to kill that man's own well- 
loved son, as a punishment for not 
slaving CjTus when he was a baby. 
Harpagus never forgot this wicked 
deed, and plotted and planned to 
overthrow Astyages, and place Cyrus 
on the throne instead. 

Cyrus is Made King of the Medes and 
Persians. 

As soon as Cyrus tvas old enough, 
Harpagus told him his plans. The 
youth was excited, and fell in with them 
gladly. 

W^en Astyages heard that Cyrus 
was plotting against him he was angry, 
for he remembered his dream of long 
ago. He placed Harpagus in command 
of his army, and bade him lead it against 
Cyrus. But Harpagus was longing for 
his revenge. He led the array to Cyrus, 
and instead of fighting him, as Astyages 
had commanded, he went over to his 
side, and thus Cj'rus was able to com- 
mand his grandfatlier’s army as well as 
his otvn, 

Astyages was soon defeated, and 
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Cyrus was made king. He might have 
killed his grandfather in return for his 
attempt to murder him when a baby, 
but he did not. Instead, he allowed 
him to live unharmed as his guest. 

Cyrus the Conqueror Goes to Babylon. 

Then Cyrus looked around him for 
other lands to conquer. He marched 
against Crcesus of Lydia, as you have 
heard, and vanquished him. Then he 
marched into the heart of Asia, fighting 
as he went. No nation could withstand 
him. He conquered all. 

At last he came to the mighty city of 
Babylon. This city ivas famous, and 
men said that none could take it. 
Cyrus resolved to capture it, but for 
some time he did not know how to set 
about it. 

Babylon was built in the form of a 
square, and mighty walls ran for sixty 
miles around the city. Along the top 
of these thick walls ran a road, and out- 
side them lay a wide moat. Through 
the middle of the city ran the great 
Kiver Euphrates, which divided Baby- 


lon into two equal halves. All the 
streets were straight, and where they 
met the river great gates of brass were 
buUt which could be shut fast. Along 
the riverside were high walls. 

In the centre of Babylon was the 
king’s palace. It rose proudly above 
the walls, beautiful with its many high 
towers. 

The King Makes His Plan, 

Cyrus marched against the army that 
came forth from the city to fight him. 
He defeated it, and the soldiers who 
were left alive after the fierce battle 
fled into Babylon and shut the gates. 
Then Cyrus looked at the closed gates, 
the wide moat and the high w'alls, and 
wondered how he could take such a 
well-guarded cit}’'. 

But soon he made a daring plan. He 
would dry up the river that ran through 
Babylon and let his men march into 
the city along the empty bed. But how 
was he to do this ? 

Now, there was a large reservoir — a 
place for holding water — on the banks 
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Cyrus was made king. He might have 
killed his grandfather in return for his 
attempt to murder him when a baby, 
but he did not. Instead, he allowed 
him to live unharmed as his guest. 

Cyrus the Conqueror Goes to Babylon. 

Then Cyrus looked around him for 
other lands to conquer. He marched 
against Croesus of Lydia, as you have 
heard, and vanquished him. Then he 
marched into the heart of Asia, fighting 
as he went. No nation could withstand 
him. He conquered all. 

At last he came to the mighty city of 
Babylon. This city was famous, and 
men said that none could take it. 
Cyrus resolved to capture it, but for 
some time he did not know how to set 
about it. 

Babylon was built in the form of a 
square, and mighty walls ran for sixty 
miles around the city. Along the top 
of these thick walls ran a road, and out- 
side them lay a wide moat. Through 
the middle of the citj' ran the great 
River Euphrates, which divided Babj'- 
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Ion into two equal halves. All the 
streets were straight, and where they 
met the river great gates of brass were 
built which could be shut fast. Along 
the riverside were high walls. 

In the centre of Babylon was the 
king’s palace. It rose proudly above 
the walls, beautiful with its many high 
towers. 

The King Makes His Plan. 

Cyrus marched against the army that 
came forth from the city to fight him. 
He defeated it, and the soldiers who 
were left alive after the fierce battle 
fled into Babylon and shut the gates. 
Then Cyrus looked at the closed gates, 
the wide moat and the high walls, and 
wondered how he could take such a 
well-guarded city. 

But soon he made a daring plan. He 
would dry up the river that ran through 
Babylon and let his men march into 
the city along the empty bed. But how 
was he to do this ’ 

Now, there was a large reservoir — a 
place for holdmg water — on the banks 
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THE TYRANT OF SAMOS 



specially draxn for this work 

The messenger returned from Oroetes n ith stories of tremendous riches and Polycrates hastened 
to make ready a galley to fetch the Persian and his wealth. 

I N the days when Cyrus was conquer- “Surely he will be punished by the 
uig the cities of Asia there lived a gods and will end his days unhappily ? ” 
Greek called Polycrates. He dwelt in . p . t 

Samos, one of the little islands that lie Amasis Sends a Letter, 
in the .^gean Sea. He was an ordinary So wise Amasis tvrote a letter to his 
citizen, but the idea came into his head friend and sent it to him. 
to make himself ruler of Samos. ” Oh, Polycrates,” he wrote, “ I am 

So he gathered together a force of glad to hear of your good fortune. But 
men and marched agamst the nobles it seems to me that you do not get your 
who were then ruling the island. He share of ^//-fortune ; if the gods become 
defeated them and made himself Tyrant jealous of you, then all your happiness 
of Samos. In those days the name wiU go, and you wiU be a miserable man. 
Tyrant simply meant an absolute ruler, I beseech you to bring some misfortune 
and it was not until the Tyrants became upon yourself, so that the wrath of the 
cruel and oppressive that the name held gods may not visit you. Cast away 
the meaning it does now. from you something you value greatly, 

and when the watching gods see your 
Polycrates the Fortunate. tears, they will smile and avert their 

Good fortune seemed to follow Poly- anger from you. Thus saith your friend 
crates wherever he went, and whatever Amasis ” 

he did. He was very rich and very Polycrates read this letter and de- 
powerful. He had a hundred fine cided that his friend was right. He 
galleys, each rowed bj^ fifty oarsmen, looked through his beautiful treasures. 
Then he made friends with Amasis, wonderingwhat to cast away, and at last 
the King of Egypt. Amasis was glad to he chose the thing he loved best of all. 
be his friend, for Polycrates was so rich This was a marvellous ring. It was 
and strong. a great emerald set in gold, and Poly- 

But one day Amasis thought of a crates loved it and was proud of it. 
wise saying he had heard ; " The gods 
are jealous of fortunate men,” and he of the Ring, 

bcranie afraid for Polycrates. Polycrates commanded one of liis 

Of ^all men he is the most for- galleys to make ready for sea. Then he 
lunate, thought Amasis, troubled, went aboard and ordered the men to 
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row some waj' out. W^ien thej? were far 
from land, Polycrates slipped the beau- 
tiful ring off his finger and threw it 
into the waters. In a trice it had 
vanished. 

Now, not long after this a fisherman 
came to the palace with a splendid fish. 

" I bring this as a gift to the prince,” 
he said. “ It is the finest fish I have 
ever caught. I should be proud if I 
knew it would grace the table of Poly- 
crates.” 

Oroetes Prepares a Trap for Polycrates. 

“ Thank you, fisherman,” said the 
Tyrant, for he loved to know that the 
poor people liked him. " Come to 
dinner with me yourself and we will 
eat the fish together.” 

But what was Polycrates' amazement 
when, on cutting open the fish, his 
emerald ring was found inside ! 

“ Good fortune will not leave me ! ” 
he said, marvelling. " I will write and 
tell Amasis so.” 

But Amasis was afraid when he heard 
about the ring. “ The gods will be full 
of wrath towards you,” he wrote. “ I 
am afraid to be friends with you any 
longer in case I am destroyed with 
you.” 

Now, there was a Persian named 
Oroetes, governor of Sardis for Cyrus 
the Conqueror. He heard of Poly- 
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crates, and how he boasted that good 
fortune never forsook him. So he pre- 
pared a trap for him. 

He wrote to him to say that he feared 
that Cyrus was going to kill him, 
Oroetes, and take his gold. Would 
Polycrates come and fetch him and his 
treasures and he should share them 
with him ? 

Polycrates was glad to read the letter. 
He thought he w'ould dearly love to 
have some of Oroetes’ gold. He sent a 
messenger to say that he would do as 
Oroetes wished, but would he first show 
his servant what gold he had ? 

Oroetes smiled. He prepared eight 
chests fuU of stones with a layer of gold 
on the top, and these he showed to 
Polycrates’ messenger. The man re- 
turned with stories of tremendous 
riches, and Polycrates hastened to make 
ready a galley to fetch the Persian. 

Polycrates Falls into the Trap. 

The Tyrant’s friends told him he was 
foolish to trust a Persian, but he 
laughed at them. 

But, alas, for Polycrates ! No trea- 
sure awaited him. Oroetes was on the 
watch for him, and as soon as he landed 
from his galley he was seized and cap- 
tured. The Persian gave orders for him 
to be slain, and thus did Polycrates the 
Fortunate, Tyrant of Samos, perish. 
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hillside to die, for Sparta wanted none 
but strong men. 

Until he was seven 5*ears old a 
Spartan boy was allowed to live with 
his mother. Then he w'as taken away 
from her and sent straight to the 
training house, where he learnt how to 
be brave and bold. His life was very 
hard, but he was not allowed to cry 
or complain. 

He was made to walk barefoot, and 
this was very painful, for Sparta was a 
mountainous country. He was allowed 
to wear one thin garment, winter and 
summer alike, and though he might 
shiver all the winter through he must 
sa}' nothing. His bed was a rough 
scattering of rushes which he had to 
get from the riverside himself. He 
must break the rushes with his hands, 
and not one cry or tear was he allowed 
when the hard rushes cut his palms and 
made them bleed. 

Learning to be a Soldier, 

The little Spartan never had enough 
to eat. “ If you are hungrj', go and 
hunt on the hillside,” said his master. 
Then the boy would go off to hunt some 
wild animal and kill it. He would then 
cook his meat himself, for he had to do 
everything. No one did anything for 
him at all. 

He was allowed to steal whenever he 
could, “ for,” said the Spartans, " sol- 
diers must steal in war-time, therefore 
our boys must learn to steal too.” 
But the youths must learn to steal 
without being found out. This seems 
very strange to us, but it was quite 
natural to the Spartans, who put the 
customs of war before everything else. 
If a boy was discovered to have been 
stealing he was punished very severely 

but not for stealing ! His punish- 
ment was for being found out. 

Sometimes the Spartan youths were 
whipped in public, so that they might 
show how much pain they could bear 
without crying out or flinching. If a 
boy wept he was so much mocked at 
that he wanted to die for shame. 
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The days passed, full of drilling, 
running, wrestling, jumping and prac- 
tising with spear and sword. This went 
on until the boy was si.xtecn, and then 
he left the training-house and went to 
the barracks to be a proper soldier. 
Here he lived until he was sixtjb when 
he tvas allowed to leave, and liavc a 
home of his own. He married at thirty, 
but however much he loved his wife and 
children, he could not make his home 
with them. He must be a soldier. 

In War-Time. 

In time of war the strict rules were 
w'ithdrawn, and the Spartans were 
allowed to do ver}' much as they liked. 
They could feast and live well, but there 
was a reason for this. " If we treat our 
men liardly in peace time, and w’cll in 
war-time, thej' will always long for 
war,” said the leaders. And the}’ were 
right — the Spartans loved war, and 
Ijved for it. 

WHien the youths went to fight, their 
mothers gave them their big shields 
with these words : " Come back u^ith 
this shield — or on it 1 ” That meant 
they must come back victorious or 
dead — ^none must surrender or run 
away. 

There have probably never been such 
wonderful soldiers as the Spartans, but 
marvellous as they were, they did not 
do anjdhing very good or great for the 
world. They cared only for fighting, 
and thought nothing of music, art or 
books. When they were away from 
Sparta’s discipline they disgraced them- 
selves, for they had never been taught 
to behave without rules. They could 
be splendid soldiers, but were good for 
nothing else. 

The Boy and the Fox. 

There once lived a little Spartan bo}'^ 
who was very hungry. He went to the 
garden of a man who kept pet animals, 
and stole a young fox. He meant to 
take it home, kill it, and cook it for his 
dinner. 

He stuffed the animal into his shirt. 
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and held it there, so that no one might 
see it, for he knew that if he were found 
out he would be severely punished. 
Then he started walking along the road 
back to the training-house. 

His Test of Courage. 

On the way he met a man who 
stopped to speak to him. The j’oung 
fox began to bite the boy’s chest and 
scratch him with its claws, causing him 
great pain. But he dared not say a word. 

He stood there talking to the man, 
letting the fox hurt him without a 
crjf or complaint. When at last he 


got to the training-house he was so 
badly bitten that he died. 

That was the sort of courage that 
ever}’’ Spartan boy was taught to show. 

Sparta had always two kings at a 
time, who reigned jointly, and they 
commanded the armies when war was 
declared. You will be interested to hear, 
though, that the real rulers were the 
Ephors, who were chosen by the Spar- 
tans themselves or publicly elected. 

Thus 5’ou may be sure that every 
Spartan boy, even though he boasted 
of having no manners, hoped to become 
an ephor or officer when he grew up. 





THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS 



Sffctally dtan-n tor ths tf> r* 

Codnis, King of Athens, dressed in peasant’s clothing and went straight to the camp of the 
enemy. He struck the first soldier he met ; and, of course, was slain there and then. 


Y OU have read of Sparta, the king- 
dom of soldiers. Now you shall 
hear of another famous little state, 
Athens, the city of beautiful things. 

In Sparta a boy was taught one 
thing, and one thing onl 3 ^ and that was 
how to become a good soldier. In 
Athens many other things tvere taught. 
The Athenians loved beauty of any 
kind. They admired beautiful build- 
ings, fine pictures, graceful vases, 
lovely poems, splendid statues. They 
loved learning and knowledge. They 
wanted to be wise and good, healthy 
and strong. 

How Athens Became what She Was. 

At first Athens was governed by 
kings. Then one of her kings, Codrus, 
was told by the Oracle that either he or 
his country would be destroyed. 

Now Codrus loved Athens, and the 
thought that she might be destroyed 
was terrible to him, 

" I will be destroyed myself,” said 
he. “ Then my country will be safe." 

So he dressed in peasant’s clothing, 
and went straight to the camp of the 
enemy. He struck the first soldier he 
met ; and, of course, was slain there and 
then. 

" No one is worthy to be king after 
brave Codrus 1 ” said tire Athenians 
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when they heard of this deed. So 
Codrus was the last king they had. 

Then thej' were ruled by powerful 
nobles, but the poor people were hardly 
used, and complained that they did not 
know the laws. So a man called Draco 
was bidden to draw up laws that all the 
people might know. He drew up a long 
list of things that must not be done, 
but as the punishment for even the 
smallest \vrong-domg was death — there 
was no other punishment at all — the 
people complained more bitterly than 
ever. 

Then Solon, the wise Greek who 
visited the court of King Croesus, drew 
up more laws to stop the nobles ill- 
treating the people. As soon as he had 
finished them he went away for ten 
years, so that, no one could make him 
alter his just laws. 

Kings, Nobles and Tyrants. 

Soon the people forced the nobles 
to give up their power, and strong men, 
called “ tyrants,” ruled instead Some 
were good and some were bad. But 
still the Athenians were not satisfied. 
They had not found the right way of 
ruling their city. 

Then at last they found it. They had 
been governed by kings, by nobles, and 
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Sfir. Sally tSra-^'n fat ths trc»JS. 

Slaves were sent out into the streets to collect more men for tlie assemblies Tlicy took witli 
them a rope smeared with red paint, and when this touched an\ man’s garments it left a smudge 
of red %Vhen h(? appeared in the assembly this red mark i\as noticed. 


by tyrants — ^now they would govern red mark was noticed, and the man had 
themselves. to pay a fine for having to be roped in 

“ Every citizen shall have his say by slaves. 

%then laws are made,” declared the You may perhaps wonder how the 
people. “ If we want new temples Athenians managed to attend every 
built, or money spent, then each one assembly. It took up a great deal of 
of us shall go to the assembly and cast their time, and besides this the}' had 
his vote for or against. We will hear to rvorship in the temples, go to the 
what every man has to say ' ” theatre, listen to new poems and stories 

being read, and so on. How could they 
The Red Rope. do aU this, and attend to their own work 

This was a splendid idea. We have well ? 
not found a better one yet. Indeed, It ''vas not difficult, because hundreds 
we have borrowed from Athens many of slaves lived in Athens and did all the 
of her greatest ideas and use them to house%vork, farm or garden work neces- 
this day. sary. Foreigners looked after the trade 

Every citizen was supposed to be of the city, and thus the Athenians 
present at the assemblies that were were quite free to spend all the day 
held to decide city matters. If it hap- talking of laws, beautiful things and 
pened that there were only a few men games, 
there, slaves were sent out into the 
streets to collect some more. 

Tliey did it in a curious way. They The Greeks loved games and athletic 
took with them a rope smeared with sports. They liked to keep their bodies 
red paint, and when this touched any healthy and strong, and every boy was 
man’s garments it left a smudge of red. taught to run and jump, wrestle and 
YTien he appeared m the assembly this throw'. The most exciting time for the 
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Athenians and other states was wlien 
the time for tlie Olj’mpic Games came 
round. 

Every four years at Otympia tliese 
great contests were held. Men arrived 
from all the states around to try their 
skill at athletics, to read their poems, 
act their plays, show their pictures. 
The whole of Greece made holiday, and 
even wars were stopped whilst the 
Games were on. 

Wreaths of wild olive were given to 
the victors, and very proud were those 
who wore them. When the)' reached 
their home state they were loaded with 
riches and honours, and ever)' one 
praised them. 

The Athenian Boy. 

The little Athenian boy led a very 
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different life from that of the Spartan 
boy. He was taught to love beautiful 
things, and encouraged to write poetry, 
carve statues, or paint pictures. He 
loved music, and would listen to wonder- 
ful stories by the hour. He was taught 
to be clean and healthy, and he grew 
up strong and straight. 

To School with his Slave. 

At seven years old he went to school. 
A slave took him there, and sat behind 
him the day through with a long stick. 
If the little boy misbehaved himself and 
was naughty the slave struck him Nvith 
the stick. He leamt to read, write and 
do sums, and he played plenty of games. 

Mdien he wrote he used a queer pencil 
called a " stylus,” and he made marks 
with this on a wooden tablet coated 



J - V — ijpfctali} (iraten /or tfjts wor/t 

Every four years at Olympia great contests were held Wreaths of ta i\d olive were given to the 
victors^ and 'V’ery proud were those who wore them. 
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with wax, which was his slate. When But how do we know these things ? 
he was allowed to use ink, he UTote with How is it possible to look back so many 
a dark liquid taken from cuttle-fish, hundreds of years and construct a 
His books were rolls of parchment picture of the Greek boy as he was ? 
coiled round w'ooden rollers. It is possible because, even in those 

far-off times, there were men who 
Proud of his City. travelled and who set down in rvriting 

He grew up into a fine man, able to some account of the things they saw. 
rule himself and his city well, loving Pausanias was one of these. He wrote 
all things beautiful and good, proud a gazetteer of Greece in ten volumes, 
of his city, and eager to make her recounting all he had seen on his 
proud of him. It is no wonder that the journeys. 

fame of that little city state has come Research among the ruins, the broken 

to us do^vn the ages, for many of the statues, the fallen temples and other 
greatest men in the world lived then, remains has proved the truth of these 
and we sing their praises to-day. ancient writings again and again. 



At re-iri oVl the AUieai.m toy 
«>c (lay tS-.rof.gh -a ith a long sticlt. 


St^£t.sVy drOTn ^cr this 

A slave took him tliere and sat tohind him 
It the toy tnisbohaved the slave struck him nith the stick. * 



THE BATTLE OF MARATHON 
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SpfiTiaiJy drawn for this tcwk. 

Late in the summer, when the ^Cgean Sea was purple-blue and the sky ^\as clear, tlie Persian 
fleet entered Marathon Bay. galley after galley. 


K ing DARIUS was very angry 
with the Athenians. They had 
dared to defy him and he meant 
to destroy the lovely city of Athens and 
slay every man in it. 

So he prepared a vast army and built 
a great fleet to carry his soldiers across 
the sea to Greece. He had 100,000 
men, all well armed, strong and power- 
ful. 

In the Bay of Marathon. 

One morning, late in the summer, 
when the ^Egean Sea was purple-blue 
and the sky was clear, the Persian fleet 
set sail for Greece. It was a wonderful 
sight to see it. Galley after galley 
went forth, and the watching. Persians 
smiled to think of the dismay of the 
Athenians when they saw their great 
enemy. 

The Persian fleet entered Marathon 
Baj^ about twenty miles north-east of 
Athens. Soon the soldiers were being 
landed on the shore and were talking 
eagerly of marching to Athens and 
destroying it. 

It was not long before the Athenians 
heard of the landing of this great host. 
Wfliat should they do ? ■ 

There was only one thing they could 
do to save their beloved city, and that 
was to march off to the plain of Mara- 


thon at once and fight the Persians 
there. But what hope was there for 
their small army against the Persians’ 
vast host } The Atlienians numbered 

9.000 men and the Persians were 

100.000 ! 

The Atlienian army started off for 
Marathon at once. They soon arrived 
at the top of the hill overlooking the 
plain on which the Persians were 
arrayed. The Athenians were dismayed 
to see their great numbers. 

“ We must send to Sparta for help ! ” 
they cried. " Where is Pheidippides, 
he who has won so many races at 
Olympia ? Now let him run as he has 
never run before ! ” 

Wonderful Pheidippides. 

Pheidippides was brought before 
Miltiades the general. 

" Run to Sparta and tell her to 
send help ! ” commanded Miltiades. 

" You have won the ohve wreath at 
Ol3mipia. Now win glory for Athens 
once again ! ” 

Pheidippides went. Sparta was 
nearly 200 miles away, and the road 
%vas hilly and rough, but Pheidippides 
meant to reach it in two days. He 
scarcely stopped once, and before forty- 
eight hours had passed he ran panting 
into Sparta. He gave his urgent mes- 
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sage to the leaders and stood waiting 
for their reply. 

“It is not our custom to move our 
army until the moon is fuU/’ said the 
Spartan chiefs. “ We will come then.” 

It would be five days before the moon 
was full. Five days 1 And the Per- 
sians were already arrayed on the plain 
of Marathon ! 

The Brave Battle of Marathon. 

The Athenians would have to fight 
the Persians without the help of Sparta. 
There was no time to wait. They stood 
on the hill-top, hoping for the help that 
did not come. But although Sparta 
disappointed the Athenians, there was 
a small city that did its best to help. 
This Avas Platsea, which had sent a 
noble little band of armed men number- 
ing 1,000. Every man that Plataa 
had was sent. But, even so, there were 
only 9,000 Athenians, and on the plain 
below were loo.ooo enemies. Ten to 
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one — it was no wonder the Athenians 
were in despair. 

“ There is only one way to attack 
the Persians,” said Miltiades. " We 
must all throw ourselves upon them at 
once and try to put them to rout ! ” 

This was a forlorn hope, for what 
could 10,000 do against loo.ooo ? But 
the Athenians did as they were com- 
manded. When the word was given 
they started running at full speed down 
the hiU towards their startled enemies, 
who thought they must be mad. With 
a crash they threw themselves upon the 
vast host of the Persians and began to 
fight fiercely. 

Towards the Sea. 

The enemy were amazed and gave 
way. The two wings were forced back 
towards the sea, and only the centre 
held. The Athenians saw that their 
own centre needed help and left the 
wings to aid it. Soon the Persian line 
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SprcuiUy dravn for ik\s uotk, ^ 

Miltiacles the general suddenly saw sometlung gleaming on the top of a distant hill. It was a 
shield being (lashed in Uie sun by a traitor, telling the Persians to attack Athens 


was broken altogether and the men fled 
away hastily to the ships. 

Victory for the Greeks. 

The victorious Greeks captured seven 
ships and slew many thousands of Per- 
sians. They themselves only lost 200 
men. Miltiades, the general, was over- 
joyed at his marvellous victory. Could 
it really be true that their dreaded 
enemy had been put to rout so easily 
and so completely ? 

Suddenly he saw something gleaming 
on the top of a distant hill. It was 
a shield being flashed in the sun by a 
traitor, telling the Persians to sail round 
the coast to Athens, whilst the city was 
unguarded, and attack it. 

At once Sliltiades resolved to march 
his tired men back to Athens and array 
them in battle order to greet the Per- 
sians when they arrived. 

The Persians Sail Away. 

It was twenty miles back to Athens, 
but the weary soldiers were not once 
allowed to rest on the way. Their city 
was in danger and they must save her 
at any cost. 

And the next mommg, when the Per- 


sian ships sailed up and landed men to 
take Athens, what an amazing sight 
met their eyes ! There, drawn up m 
battle-array, ready to fight once again, 
was the very same army that had so 
thoroughly defeated the Persians the 
da}'’ before ! 

The enemy thought twice before ven- 
turing to march against the Athenians. 
They called off their men, set out to 
sea, and went swiftly back to Persia. 
The Greeks had put fear into their 
hearts, and it was a shamefaced fleet 
that sailed home again. 

Honour for Greece. 

Darius was very angry when he heard 
the result of the campaign He vowed 
tliat he would get together an even 
greater army and utterly wipe out not 
only Athens, but the whole of Greece 
also. 

But Greece was joyful. The news 
was sent to all the states, and every 
Greek exulted in the victory. The 
Athenians were greatly honoured and 
well did they deserve their glory and 
high praises. Certainly the Battle of 
Marathon gave them a confidence they 
never lost. 



THE BRIDGING OF THE DARDANELLES 



Sp^ctalh drawn for /kts tr<frk. 


Big walls %verc built up on either side of the bridges so that the horses and mules passing over 
should not see the water and take fright. At last the bridges were readj' and the command 

given for the army to cross to Greece. 

K ing DARIUS began to collect to- were moored right across the Dar- 
gether a vast army to defeat the danelles. Then over these ships six 
Greeks who had routed his men at great cables were tightly stretched, and 
the Battle of Marathon. But before he on them were fastened strong beams of 
could go to war he died. His son, King wood. On top of the beams brushwood 
Xerxes, determined to go on with his was piled, and over this was a firmly 
father's work, and for four 5'ears made trampled down layer of earth, 
great preparations to invade the little Big walls were built up on either side 
city states of Greece. of the bridges so that the horses and 

How was he going to take his vast mules passing over should not see the 
army over the sea to Greece ? It was water and take fright, 
true that he had hundreds of ships, but 

so tremendous was his army that no Army Marches Across, 
fleet could carrj' it. At last the bridges were ready. One 

" I will bridge the Dardanelles,” said fine rooming the command was given 
Xerxes. " 'Hien my men shall cross for the army to cross to Greece. King 
over the sea on foot.” Xerxes had a great marble throne built 

for himself on a hillside overlooking 
The Great Bridges. Dardanelles, and sat there, joyfully 

So master builders were set to work watching his \'ast host crossing the sea. 
and bidden to build two long bridges He was a proud king that day. 
o^■er the sea to Greece. Tlie Darda- Below him were about two million 
nellcs, at the place chosen, were a mile men, all owning him lord. On the sea 
acros.s, so that it was a difficult task to great numbers of his ships sailed to and 
undertake. The first bridges were fro, and .stretching right across to the 
destroycrl by a stomr, and Xcrxe-< was di.'itant blue shores of Greece were the 
so angry that he had the builders’ heads bridges that he had had made, 
cm oh and comm.anded that the .sea Never had there been such a large 
should be well wSiipjjcd. army as that below him. There were 

Thru otlicr buittlers were found, and long trains of baggage animaLs carrying 
once again the br-.tlges were begun, their loads. There were soldiers of all 
How V, ere they made ? _ kinds and of all countries. Some fought 

to begin with, two lines of shi{»3 wdth Imivcs, some with sticks, and some 
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THE BRIDGING OF 

even with lassos I Then there were the 
wonderful Immortals — 10,000 magni- 
ficent Persians, holding their lances 
do^vnwards as they went, so that their 
silver and gold handles glittered dazz- 
lingly in the sun. Their name, the 
Immortals, was given them because 
whenever one was struck down, another 
filled his place at once, and therefore 
their numbers were always the same. 

There were splendid spearsmen on 
foot, and glorious cavalry men riding 
their horses proudly. They passed over 
the bridges to Greece and the long lines 
of moored ships groaned beneath their 
weight. Infantry and cavalry went by 
one bridge and baggage animals by the 
other. Day after day, night after night 
the army crossed the sea, and not until 
a week had gone by was the whole host 
across. 

The Fleet of Xerxes. 

Sailing with the army went Xerxes' 
fleet. Twelve hundred triremes he had, 
and 3,000 other ships. The triremes 
had three rows of oarsmen, one above 
the other, and it was hard and toil- 
some work to row the great ships along. 
Slaves were put to this work, and 
bitterly did they groan under the weight 
of the long, heavy oars. 

In those days ships fought one an- 
other by ramming, and as the slaves 
were chained into their places in the 
ships most of them perished miserably 
whenever their vessel was rammed. . 

Two million men and over 4,000 
ships to fight against a few small city 
states ! Xerxes meant to have a fierce 
revenge, and to destroy Greece so 
thoroughly that the whole world would 
tremble when it heard of what he had 
done. 

Spies of the Greeks. 

Greece was fearful when news of 
Xerxes’ preparations came , to the 
assemblies. The Greeks wanted to find 
out whether the rumours were true, so 
they sent out three spies. They found 
their way to the enemy’s camp ; but, by 
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Spf dally drawn /or this itork. 


King Xerxes had a great marble throne 
built for himself on a hillside overlooking 
the Dardanelles, and sat there joyfully 
watching his vast host crossing the sea. 
He was a proud king that day. Below 
him were about t%vo million men, all own- 
ing him lord. On the sea great numbers 
of his ships sailed to and fro. 
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misfortune, were discovered and hailed 
before Xerxes himself. 

" So you have come to find out how 
big my army is ? ” he demanded. 

" Well, you shall sec, and then you may 
go back to your countrymen and tell 
them, so that fear may fill their hearts 
and they w'ill .sui render liumbl}' 1 *’ 

The spies saw ail the vast army and 
then hurried back to their leaders, ter- 
rified at what they had seen, but glad to 
escape witli their lives. 

A Ship with Com. 

Not long after the spies had been 
caught Xerxes was told that a ship, 
carrying com to the people of Athens, 
was being chased and would soon be 
captured. 

“ Let her go free,” said Xerxes, Then, 
seeing the amazement of those aiound 
him, he smiled. 

" Athens will soon be ours,” he said, 
” and we shall perhaps need that com. 
So we will let the ship pass safely, know- 
ing that the com will belong to us 
before long.” 


Everyone laughed at the joke, and 
the little ship found herself free to go 
on her way unhindered, though her 
commander could never undei .stand 
why. 

On the Way to Battle, 

The great army marched through 
Greece, growing bigger day by day as 
more men joined it. T lie l>ig cities were 
made to piovidc food for the host, and 
sadly indeed did they complain at the 
task, for it almost mined them. 

Nor was this all. To get his fleet 
still nearer the scene of the invasion 
Xerxes actually cut a canal through the 
isthmus or tongue of land upon which 
Mount Athos stands. Traces of this 
canal you could discover to this day, 
showing in what a workmanlike manner 
the gigantic task was carried to its 
completion. 

Then, when the Persians saw Mount 
Otympus in the distance, the order was 
given to camp on the shore, whilst the 
fleet lay near them on the sea. Soon 
the battle was to begin. 



Spectally dratcti for thts tc'ork 

The Greek spies found their ^\ay to the enemy's camp, but were discovered and hailed before 
Xerxes himself. “ So you have come to find out how big my army is ? ** the King demanded. 
“ Well, you shall see, and then you may go bact to your countrymen and tell them/' 
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specially drawn for this work. 


The scouts who returned to King Xerxes told him what they had seen. " These Spartans are 
combing out their long hair and wrestling with each other. They always do that when they are 

going into battle to light to the death." 

ING XERXES meant to bum rush past him his men would have 
Athens and Sparta to the ground, some defence, 
and slay every man there, selling 
the women and children into slavery. The Coming of Xerxes. 

But to get to Athens his army had Soon Xerxes arrived with his vast 
to pass through very mountainous army. He was told that Leonidas and 
country. At one part it was neces- the Spartans were holding the Pass 
sary to go through a narrow pass, so that the Persians might not get 
called the Pass of Thermopylae. This through. 

was entered by a small path which " He will not stay there long ! ” said 
had steep cliffs on one side and the sea Xerxes with a laugh. " All we need 
on the other. do is to camp outside the Pass and 

Then the road ran for about a mile when Leonidas sees our tremendous 
between the sea and the cliffs, coming numbers he will run away ! ” 
at last to another tiny path round the But the Spartans took no notice of 
cliff like that at the entrance. After the great camp outside the Pass and 
that the way was easy. Xerxes grew impatient. He sent scouts 

to see what the enemy were doing, and 
King Leonidas and his Spartans. when they came back and told him 

“ If we can keep the Pass of Ther- what they had seen he was amazed, 
mopylae the Persians will not be able “ These Spartans are combing out 
to come to Athens.” said the leaders of their long hair and wrestling with each 
the Greeks. " We will send soldiers other,” reported the scouts. '' Their 
there and they shall stop the Persians arms are stacked against the wall, and 
from coming any further.” the}' took no notice of us, though we 

So Leonidas, King of the Spartans, rode as near as we dared.” 
took 300 of his men and went to Ther- " These men are mad, ” said Xerxes. 

mopylEB. On the way others joined " Nay, they are not,” said one who 

him, and when he arrived at the Pass knew the Spartans and their customs, 
he had 7,000 men with him. He found " These Spartans always comb their 
an old wall in the narrowest part of the hair and deck it when they are going 
Pass, and this he commanded to be into battle to fight to tlie death. Oh, 
rebuilt, so that if the Persians tried to Xerxes, if you can defeat these men you 
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will easily conquer the whole of 
Greece ! ” 

Xerxes sent an angry message to 
Leonidas, bidding him surrender and 
give up his arms. Leonidas sent back 
a short fierce message — “ Come and 
take them.” 

The Battle Begins. 

Then the Persian king determined to 
destroy the Spartans utterly, and he 
sent a strong band of soldiers to fight 
them. As soon as the Spartans saw 
that battle was to be given them at last 
they rejoiced and went eagerly to the 
fray. But the Persians found the 
Pass so narrow, that only a few men 
could get by at a time, and these were 
at once killed by the waiting Spartans. 
Again and again the Persians tried to 
storm the Pass, but time after time they 
were driven back, hundreds of their 
number being killed, whilst not one of 
the Spartans was j'et slain. 

Xerxes was furiously angry. How 
dare Leonidas keep the Pass like this 
and force the great Persian army to 
camp outside, rapidly getting short of 
food ? 

” I will send my Ten Thousand 
Immortals against them,” said Xerxes, 
" then they will soon be destroyed," 

Fighting Becomes Fiercer. 

Proudly the Ten Thousand marched 
against the Spartans, But since the 
Pass was so narrow they could not use 
the full force of their ntimbers. The 
Spartans were now enjoying themselves 
to the full, and played many a trick on 
the unwitting Persians. Often they 
would pretend to be overcome with 
terror, and would fly away down the 
Pass, with the Ten Thousand after 
them. Then they would turn on them, 
and in the narrow space would slay 
hundreds, giving no mercy and expect- 
ing none. 

Three times that day did Xerxes leap 
up from his throne in terror, thinking 
that the Spartans were defeating his 
forces and destroying them completely. 
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The battle went on till night fell, and 
still the Pass was held. 

A Cowardly Traitor. 

Xerxes was in despair, when a 
cowardly Greek called Ephialtes came 
to him, and said that in return for gold 
he would lead the Persians b}?^ a secret 
path over the hills, and show them how 
they could enter the other end of the 
Pass, and fall upon the Spartans from 
the back. Joyfully Xerxes consented, 
and sent a large band of men off with 
the traitor. 

Now Leonidas heard that he had been 
betra3fed, and knew at once that defeat 
was certain. So he called all his 7,000 
men to him, and told them that any man 
who wished to go might do so before the 
Persians came upon them. All left the 
Pass at once, with the exception of the 
brave 300 Spartans, whose law bade 
them either w'in or die. Soon the Pass 
was empty save for Leonidas and his 
wonderful little force. 

His Wonderful Three Hundred. 

Leonidas did not mean to be caught 
in the Pass and slain easilJ^ He gave 
the command to charge the w'hole 
Persian army ! He and his force 'sud- 
denly rushed out from the Pass and 
attacked the terrified Persians, who 
were so afraid of the Spartans that they 
had to be whipped on to the fight by 
their officers. 

Again and again the Spartans charged 
the Persians, and soon hundreds w'ere 
slain or drowmed in the nearby sea. 
Then suddenly Leonidas heard a shout 
behind him, and turned to see the 
traitor leading the Persians up the Pass 
to attack him from the back. 

Leonidas at once retired to a little 
hillock with the men he had left, 
and there made a last stand. The 
Spartans fought with spears, and when 
these were broken the}'’ drew their 
swords. At the last tliey had to use 
their bare hands, for even their swords 
were smashed. 

One by one the Spartans fell. The 
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Persians sent arrows, spears, javelins 
and stones against the brave little band, 
and shouted with ]oy as they saw it get 
smaller and smaller. What could stand 
against such an onslaught ’ 

To the Death. 

Then at last not a Spartan was left. 
Of all that w'onderful 300 nothing 
could be seen but a still and silent 
heap of dead. They had obeyed their 
law, and fought to the death. 

Afterwards the Greeks put a stone 
lion on the spot where the Spartans 


fell, and on it were carved these words 
for all the passers-by to read : 

“ Go tell the Spartans, thou that 
passest by, 

That here obedient to their laws we 
he.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that in war 
on land the Spartans were supreme. 
All the years of harsh, brutal training 
through which the nation passed pro- 
duced soldiers who were brave to the 
very point of death. At sea, however, 
the Athenians were superior fighters, 
as we shall soon be told. 



brav e'liWe sent arrow s. spears. ebns and stones against the 

little band, and shouted wnth joy as they saw it get smaller and smaller, mat could 
stand against such an onslaught > 



HOW XERXES WAS DEFEATED 



Sptctally dratrn for this tcor):. 

Xerxes arrived at the empty city of Athens and set it on fire He destroyed the citadel and slew 
the few defenders there. He cast down the statues and burnt the temples and soon not one 
stone was left standing upon another. 


T he great fleet of Xerxes, the Per- 
sian King, sailed eagerly after the 
small Greek fleet, anxious to 
destroy it and to win their king’s 
praise. 

The people of Athens were in despair. 
JIarching towards them was the vast 
arm)^ of the Persians, and round the 
coast was sailing the enemy’s fleet. 
The Pass of Thermopyla: had been 
taken, and there was now nothing to 
prevent the Persians from destroying 
Athens. 

" We must go across the Straits to 
the island of Salamis,” said the Athe- 
nians. " We will leave our beloved 
city empt5% and go back to it when the 
Persians have gone.” 

So ships took them across to the 
island, and from there they watched 
to see what would happen to Athens. 
All the young men went to fight on 
the Greek ships, but those on the 
island, the old men, the vomen 
and the children, knew that when 
smoke darkened the sky to the cast it 
would mean that Xenves had arrived, 
and V as burning their beloved city to 
the ground. 

Xerxes Takes Vengeance. 

It was even as tlicy feared, Xerxes 
arrived at the empu cit}* and set it on 
fire. He destroved the citadel and 


slew the few defenders there. He cast 
dowm the statues and burnt the 
temples, and soon not one stone was 
left standing upon another. His ven- 
geance was complete. 

All that now remained to be done 
was to vanquish the small Greek fleet, 
and that should be easy, for the Per- 
sians had bigger ships and much greater 
numbers. 

Meanwhile the Greek sailors had seen 
their city burning, and with bitter anger 
in their hearts longed to destro}^ the 
Persians in the same way. 

The Battle of Salamis. 

The Greek fleet was in the narrow 
Straits of Salamis, and it was decided 
that it should stay there, for the 
Persian ships w'cre big and heavy and 
would find it difficult to fight in a 
narrow place. 

The Persians soon sent ships to block 
up each end of the Straits, tliinking 
tliat now the Greeks were well trapped 
in the narrow piece of water and could 
casih' be defeated. 

Wlicn Xcr.xes arrived on the shore of 
the mainland with his array, he com- 
manded that the sea-fight should begin 
He had a golden throne built for 
himcelf overlooking the Straits, and he 
meant to watch the battle and rejoice 
o\'cx the Greek defeat. By him vere 
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scribes who were to write down all the 
brave deeds they saw. 

’Midst Jammed Ships. 

The morning of the battle dawned. 
Xerxes climbed to his golden throne, 
and at the same moment the first of 
the Persian ships sailed into the Straits 
of Salamis, to begin the battle As 
they entered, the wind rose, and at once 
the hea\^ ships became difficult to 
manage. Themistocles, the Greek gene- 
ral, saw this, and gave the signal to 
attack at once. 

No sooner had the battle began than 
the Greeks saw how wise they had been 
to stay in the narrow Straits and fight 
the Persian fleet tliere. The Persian 
ships soon jammed against one another 
and could not move. The Greek ships, 
smaller and lighter, found it easy to 
row up and ram them. Ship after ship 
of the Persians was sunk in this way, 
for the unhappy enemy could not take 


their vessels away because of the num- 
bers of their o\vn ships pressing into the 
Straits from behind. 

The crash of the iron ramming-heads 
was heard all day long. Shouts and 
groans, the gurgle of water, and the 
creaking of janamed ships floated up to 
the ears of the watching Persian King. 
He saw dozens of his ships sink and 
disappear. He watched them crush 
each other, fiU and go down to the 
bottom. He saw the little light Greek 
ships sail here and there, and ram 
mercilessly. It was the worst day of 
his life. 

Back to Asia. 

When the day drew to an end the 
battle was over. The Persian fleet was 
utterly defeated, and all that the 
remaining ships wanted was to sail 
safely away to Asia as soon as they 
could. The Greeks had won the 
victory ! 



' drcKm for this tccrk. 

■^e morning of the battle dav.-ned .\s the Persian ships entered the Straits of Salamis the wind 
D.ew and at once the heavj- vessels became difficult to manage. The Greek general gave the 

signal to attack. 
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SpKially rffaim for this work 

The Greeks sent to Sparta for help and got together an army of 100,000 men. The Persians 
attacked the Greeks and a fierce battle was soon raging. 


nothing to do but to ferry his army 
across in boats, and a slow and laborious 
undertaking it was, very different from 
that grand day when Xerxes had sat 
on the hillside watching his two million 
well-trained men march boldly across 
to Greece. 

Greece is Saved. 

The army that Xerxes had left 
behind him marched on Athens again. 
The city had been rebuilt by the 
Athenians, and they were in despair 
w'hen they saw the Persians coming 
again. Once more their city was burnt 
dowm, and they had to fly to Salamis. 
Then the}’’ sent to Sparta for help, 
and got together an arm}'- of 100,000 
men, commanded by General Pausanias, 
nephew of that brave King Leonidas 
who fell so heroically at the Pass of 
Thermopylce. 

t V 


Off went the Persian ships in the 
direction of Asia. Xerxes descended 
trembling from his throne, a terrible 
thought in his head. Suppose the 
Greeks should destroy the bridge he had 
built across the Dardanelles ? What 
should he do ? He had better return 
hastily, or he would be trapped in 
Greece, and perhaps these fierce, un- 
conquerable enemies would kill him, 
the great Persian ruler ! 

Under Stern Orders. 

Xerxes hurried back to the Darda- 
nelles, lea-ving a general called Mardo- 
nius behind him, with 300,000 Persians 
and a command to conquer the whole 
of Greece before they returned. 

Wlien he came to where he had left 
the two fine bridges, he was horrified 
to find that they were gone 1 A storm 
had blown them to pieces. There was 
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The Persians attacked the Greeks, 
and a fierce battle was soon raging. 
Then Mardonius, the Persian leader, was 
killed, and in fear and panic the Persians 
began to fly back to their camp. The 
Greeks pursued them, and soon the 
whole camp was taken and looted. All 
the Persians were slain save for a small 
company that escaped and fled back to 
Persia. 

Persian Smoke. 

On the same day that this battle was 
fought came the end of the Persian 
fleet w'hich was running away to Asia. 
It arrived at a place called Mycale, where 
60,000 Persians were encamped on the 
shore. 

The men landed, and drew their 
ships up on the beach, building a 
rampart round them of stones and wood. 
Then up came the Greek ships, and the 
men landed nearby. Thej' marched 
straight on the Persians, broke dowm 
the rampart, and defeated them com- 


pletely. Then they set to work to burn 
the Persian ships. 

Soon the black smoke was streaming 
on the wind. It was the end of the 
Persian invasion. Greece was saved, 
and very proud were the little city 
states as they set to work to build 
themselves up again. As for Athens, 
she was honoured by the whole of 
Greece, and her glorious name will 
never be forgotten. 

By the “ Long Walls.” 

It is certain, however, that the 
Persian invasion made the Athenians 
more eager than ever before to rank 
high among the nations of their time 
and to keep their proud position. To 
do this they had to be powerful at sea 
as well as on land, and so the port of 
Peiraeus was built and fortified as a 
harbour for Athens, and connected 
with the parent city by what were 
called the ‘‘ Long Walls.” 





Specially draa^ for Mts xrork. 

The GreeTs marched straight on the Persians, broke down the rampart and defeated them 
completely. Then they set to work to bum the Persian ships and soon the black smoke was 
streaming on the wind It was the end of the Persian invasion. 
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Atirum 

Here ne have a photograph of the prison at Athens (once underground) in which Socrates was 
confined ^^'hon this wise man was seventy years old he was charged with tn’ing to teach the 
young men new customs and beliefs. He was condemned and refused the offers of his friends to 
arrange his escape. He died from drinking a cup of hemlock which his gaoler brought him. 


wanted to know what everything meant. 
He would not accept what other people 
told him as being true ; he must think 
things out for himself and discover 
them. 

He would ask people simple ques- 
tions, such as, " \^^at is justice ? ” 
They would reply as best they could, 
and then Socrates would press more 
questions on them, tiU in the end his 
hearers had to admit that they really 
had never thought exactly what justice 
was — they had only repeated other 
people’s opinions. 

Socrates Thinks. 

But that was never enough for 
Socrates. He must find out all he 
cpuld for himself, and often he would 
stand still and think for hours Some- 
times he would forget what he wais 


doing and would stand silent in the 
middle of the street, thinking deeply. 

One day he stood for hours in the 
street, never moving, thinking all the 
time about some question in which he 
was interested. The people passed 
him and smUed. They knew Socrates. 
Night came and still the little man 
stood thinking. 

*' We will get out our sleeping mats 
and put them where we can see him,” 
said the people. “ We will watch how 
long he stands there ! ” 

So they took their sleeping mats and 
lay dorvn near the philosopher; but 
they were fast asleep before he had 
moved ! Morning came and they 
awoke. Still the little man stood there, 
lost in thought . WTiat a thinker he rvas, 
thought the people, marvelling. 

At last, when the sun struck warmly 
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on his liead, Socrates stirred. He had 
thought ail round the subject in which 
he had been lost and found out what he 
wanted to know. He offered up a short 
prayer and went on his way, never 
knowing that he had been watched 
with wonder by so many people. 

The Little Man Makes Enemies. 

Socrates made many friends, who 
admired and loved him ; but he also 
made enemies, especially of those who 
thought themselves clever, and were 
angry when Socrates showed that they 
were not as tvise as they had imagined. 
The philosopher used to say that, 
whereas most people thought them- 
selves wise, he at least knew that he was 
ignorant. 

Wlten he was seventy years old 
Socrates’ enemies decided to act against 
him. So they took him and brought 
him before the judges, saying that he 
was trying to overthrow the old gods 
and teach the young men new customs 
and beliefs. 

This was, of course, true, for Socrates 
wished men to depart from any old bad 
custom and take on new and good 
habits. He wanted people to leave 
behind evil and ignorance, and seek 
after goodness and truth. 

Many of the judges who were to try 
Socrates admired him and did not wish 
to punish him. But the old man would 
not promise to stop his teaching, and 
said that all he wanted was to show 
people what was right and good 
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" Indeed,” said Socrates, " I think 
that instead of punishing me you 
should give me a public feast in 
return for all the good I have done in 
Athens I ” 

That made the judges angry and they 
decided that he should die by poison. 
So the wise old philosopher was taken 
to prison, where his friends visited him, 
grieved and anxious. 

But Socrates was not afraid. 

" Who knows whether life or death is 
better ? ” he said. 

” I will bribe the gaoler and you can 
escape," said one who loved him. 

“ No,” said Socrates, “ I will not 
save myself by breaking the law.” 

Then the time came for the gaoler to 
bring the great thinker the cup of hem- 
lock poison to drink. Socrates took it 
and drank it as if it were a cup of wine. 
His friends wept and turned away their 
heads. 

The Death of Socrates. 

Soon Socrates spoke. He had re- 
membered that he owed a cock to 
someone, and he begged his friends to 
see that the debt was paid. After that 
he spoke no more. The great Greek 
philosopher was dead, killed by his own 
countrymen. 

Socrates wrote no books, but his 
great friend and disciple, a man called 
Plato, wrote some wonderful books 
in which he set out the things that 
Socrates tried to teach. Perhaps some 
day you will read them. 




ALEXANDER THE GREAT 



bpcctally dra^n for Ihts zoork 


King Pliilip of Macedon swept down upon the Greek citj' states, and made himself overlord. He 
had gained what he wanted and was master of Greece. No Greek army would dare to stand 
against the famous Macedonian phalanx. 


T O the north-east of Greece lies a 
little land called Macedon, and 
from this mountainous country 
came one of the greatest kings the world 
has ever seen — Alexander the Great. 

His father was King Philip of Mace- 
don, a strong and clever man. ^^^len 
he came to the throne he saw that 
although his people were not much 
more than rough shepherds, they might 
be made into wonderful fighting men. 

He set to work to train them, and 
soon he had one of the finest fighting 
forces of that time. He invented a new 
w'ay of fighting called the Phalanx. 
This was a mass of foot soldiers, heavily 
armed, arranged in sixteen rows. They 
were packed as closely as possible and 
had spears so long that even those 
belonging to the fifth row stuck out 
beyond the front line. 

Master ,;Of Greece. 

Philip waited until the Greek city 
states began to quarrel among them- 
selves and then he swept doMaj upon 
them and made himself overlord. He 
had gained what he wanted and was 
master of Greece. Ko Greek army 
would dare to stand against the famous 
Macedonian phalanx. 

He was not a harsh master, for he 
loved and admired all things that were 


Greek. Besides, he had a great idej 
which lie soon put before the sulle 
Greeks. 

" Come with me to Persia,” he saic 
" I will take a great army there and w 
will revenge ourselves for the tim 
when the Persians invaded Greece. \V 
wiU take treasure cities, and gain a 
empire greater than any that has bee 
founded in history' ! ” 

But before Philip could follow out hi 
ideas he was killed. His son, Alexandei 
a youth of twenty, was made king, an 
the Greeks thought that they woul 
hear no more of the bold plan tha 
Phihp had put before them. 

Alexander’s Boyhood. 

But they were mistaken, for Alej 
ander was even greater than his fathe 
He had been brought up almost lii 
a Spartan boy. He had learnt to 1; 
hardy and strong, and knew how t 
ride, swini, wrestle, run and fight. H 
had heard the old stories of Greece an 
loved Greek customs and manner 
He was handsome and very strong an 
as brave as a lion. If he meant to do 
thing he did it. He was always luck} 
always bold and daring. 

He used to sulk when he heard nev 
of his father’s vdctories. 

“ Will my father leave nothing f< 
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ALEXANDER’S HORSE, BUCEPHALUS 
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‘‘ Spe*\ally dratcn for Ikts xrcrk 

Alexander, the j outhful pnnce, caught hold of the bridle. He spoke to the horse softly and 
stroked it caressingly. Then he threw off his cloak and leapt on to the animal’s back. The court 
watched m amazement and tlie powerful beast galloped on swiftly. 

me to do when I am a man ? " he said, king's grooms, and they tried to mount 
" WTiy does he want to march against it. But it would not let them and began 
the Persians and conquer them ? I to plunge and rear savagely, 
want to do that ! ” “ The horse is vicious," said Philip, 

displeased. " I will not buy him. Take 
The Beautiful Horse. away.” 

One day, when Alexander was six- Now Alexander was sitting at his 
teen, a man from Thessaly appeared at father’s side whilst the horse was being 
the court and craved permission to tried. He loved horses and thought 
speak to Philip. this one was the finest he had ever seen. 

" I have brought with me a magni- He could not bear to see it roughly used 
ficent horse,” said the man. " Will you by the grooms, and when it was led 
bu3'^ him ^ I want two thousand six away he burst into speech, 
hundred pounds for him, for there is no 
horse in the world like him.” Alexander Speaks. 

Now Thessaly was famous for beau- " What a pity to lose such a beau- 
tiful horses, so Philip commanded tiful horse for want of skill and courage 
the man to bring his horse before to manage it ! ” he said, 
him. He did so, and everyone cried Philip paid no heed to the boy, so 
out in wonder to see such a glorious Alexander repeated his words. Still 
animal. his father paid no attention, and a third 

It was glossy black, with a white star time the youth spoke, even more loudly, 
on its forehead, and was beautifully No one took any notice of him, for all 
shaped. Philip told the man he would thought it wrong for a mere boy to 
bujr the horse, but first he wished to see push himself forward in such an un- 
if its temper was good. mannerly way. 

So the animal was brought to the Alexander grew angry and repeated 



ALEXANDER 

the same sentence over and over again, 
untii at iast his father looked at him in 
wrath. 

" Perhaps you could manage the 
horse yourself,” he said scornfully and 
mockingly. 

" I could ! ” said Alexander, flushing 
somewhat. 

" Well, you may try ! " said Philip. 
" But what will yon pay me if you 
'^annot ? ” 

” The price of the horse ! ” cried 
Alexander, boyishly, and ran after the 
animal. 

Alexander and Bucephalus. 

He caught hold of the bridle, and 
turned the horse to the sun, for he 
had seen that the animal was frightened 
of its own shadow. Then he spoke 
to it softly and stroked it caressingly. 
Gradually the horse became quiet and 
stood still. 

Alexander threw off his cloak and 
leapt on to the animal’s back. He had 
no whip and no spurs, so he simply 
pulled lightly at the reins. The horse 
began to gallop. 

All the court watched in amazement, 
and as they saw how marvellously fast 
it could go they held their breath in 
wonder. Here was a horse fit for a 
king ! 

The powerful beast galloped on 
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.swiftly, and Philip wondered uneasily 
whether Alexander was strong enough 
to pull him up and bring him back. 
Almost as he wondered the horse 
turned, and Alexander galloped back 
again. Everyone stood up and cheered 
wildly, amazed and delighted. The 
horse was trembling with excitement, 
but it was no longer ill-tempered and 
unmanageable. 

King Philip embraced the daring bo5^ 
with tears in his e3^es. " My son,” he 
said, " you must certainly find another 
kingdom more worthy of your greatness, 
for Macedon will after this be too small 
for you J " 

To a Horse's Memory. 

Alexander took the horse for his own, 
and called him Bucephalus. He loved 
him greatly, and took him with him 
into many a battle. When at last the 
brave animal died of wounds, Alexander 
grieved greatly, for he had loved liim 
like a friend. 

He built a city in memory of the 
horse, and called it Bucephala, after 
him. 

Macedon was, of course, a most 
important country in the times of 
which we write and was famous for 
its vineyards, its salt, and its gold and 
silver mines. It was at the height of 
its fame in the days of Alexander. 



specially drawu for this teork 

Ale.vander accepted the horse for lus own and called him Bucephalus He loved the handsome 
creature greatly and took him « ith him into many a battle. 



HOW ALEXANDER WON HIS EMPIRE 



specially draum for this vrorX, 


Alexander gave the order to advance, and himself led his small army into the river. In spite 
of clouds of arrows, the Macedonians managed to climb up the opposite bank, where they 
began to fight fiercely with the Persians, hand to hand. 


A lexander meant to become 
an even greater man than Philip 
his father. He wanted to win a 
larger empire than had ever been won 
by a king before. He longed to capture 
treasure cities and take their gold. 

One day he set out with his small 
army to conquer as much of the then- 
known world as he could. Greece was 
already his, and he determined to add 
Persia to his empire next. 

Darius Prepares an Army. 

At that time the King of Persia was 
one, Darius, who thought that it would 
be easy to repel the Macedonian and 
his small force of well-trained peasants. 
So Darius got together a great army, 
and drew them up on one side of the 
River Granicus to prevent Alexander 
from coming any further. 

When Alexander arrived he gave the 
order to advance, and himself led his 
small army into the river. In spite of 
clouds of arrows, the Macedonians 
managed to climb up the opposite bank, 
where they began to fight fiercely with 
the Persians, hand to hand. As soon, 
as they had a chance they formed their 
famous phalanx, and cut right through 
the enemy’s lines. 

'Die Persians were not used to this 
kind of fighting, and fled in terror. In 


a short time Alexander found that the 
way to Asia lay open before him. 
Onwards he marched triumphantly and 
city after city surrendered to him. 

The Gordian Knot. 

At last the conqueror came to a place 
called Gordium, and in the citadel he 
saw an old waggon, whose harness pole 
Avas fast knotted to the yoke. M'hen he 
asked what it was there for, he was told 
that the Oracle had said that whoever 
should undo the knot would become 
king of all Asia. 

Now this was just what Alexander 
had made up his mind to be — but a 
glance at the knot showed him that it 
was impossible to untie, so tight it w'as 
and strong. Whereupon he raised his 
sword and cut the knot in two ! 

“ The Oracle did not say how the 
knot w'as to be undone ! ” he said. 

Darius Fights Again. 

Soon Darius raised another arm}'' and 
came to meet Alexander. But because 
of a dream the Persian King sent his 
men through a narrow mountain pass 
to meet the Macedonians. Alexander 
was delighted when he heard this, and 
at once set out to hem the Persians in 
between the sea and the mountains, so 
that they could not fight properly. 
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HOW ALEXANDER WON HIS EMPIRE 



Spectall) draiA.n for lliis uork 


The Persians v,ere not used to the kind of fighting 
adopted by the Macedonians and fled in terror. In a 
short time Alexander found that the nay to Asia lay 
open before him. 


The Persians were soon 
forced back. King Darius 
was watching from his 
chariot, high above his men 
Alexander saw him, and 
made his way towards him 
thinking to capture him. 

In the greatest fear Darius 
suddenly jumped down 
from his chariot, leapt on a 
horse and fled away. This 
was the worst thing he 
could have done, for his 
army at once began to take 
flight also, thinking that 
the/ were defeated. The 
victory once more went to 
Alexander. 

The Dreadful War Chariots. 

He went on his trium- 
phani: way again. Through 
city after city he marched, 
all of them submitting to 
him, and owning him lord 
Down ko Egypt he went, 
and made himself master 
there, founding the famous 
city of Alexandria. 

Then he iieard that Darius 
had once again gathered 
an army together and he 
marched northwards to 
meet it. 

Darius had some fearful 
war chariots with him with 
which he hoped to win a great victory. 
The wheels were fitted with sharp 
scythes, and ’'-'Jien the chariots were 
driven headlo ^ into the enemy the 
barbarous knives mowed them down 
mercilessly. 

But Alexander made swift plans to 
prevent tl ^ war chariots from doing 
harm. 

“ When the chariots come forward,” 
he said to his leaders, " kill the drivers 
with arrows. Then let my strongest 
Macedonians seize the reins of the 
horses and stop them before the knives 
can do any harm. If there are chariots 
whose drivers are not killed, let the 


lines of men open out before them, so 
that they will gallop past without 
doing any harm ” 

To Guard their King. 

Thus he prevented the fearful war 
chariots from being of use to Darius. 
The Persian King was once more seated 
in his chariot high above his men 
watching the battle. Suddenly he saw 
Alexander coming towards him again, 
mowing down the Persians who tried 
to g ard their king. 

In r ror Darius did as he had done 
before — i.e sprang on to a horse and 
fled awa}i Alexander caught him some 
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time later, but it was a dying man he 
found, for Darius had been stabbed by 
one of his own subjects. In pity the 
conqueror flung his cloak over the 
defeated king and sent his body to his 
weeping mother for burial, for Alexan- 
der was always chivalrous to a fallen 
enemy. 

Treasure Cities, 

Now Alexander became Lord of 
Persia, and claimed the vast empire for 
his own He at once marched to the 
treasure cities and took their fabulous 
wealth. Babylon, Susa and Persepolis 
were three of the richest. The con- 
queror loaded 5,000 camels and 20,000 
mules with treasure from Persepolis, 
and became the richest king in the 
world. He sat on the golden throne 
that had belonged to the Persian 
kings, and felt himself an emperor 
indeed. 

Wealth and Glory. 

But stiU he longed for more lands to 
conquer and he marched to India. 
There he won many victories, but when 
he wished to go on still further, his 
Macedonians refused. They wanted to 
go back to their own little country and 
enjoy the wealth and glory they had 
won. 


Alexander gave in, and they marched 
back joyfully. But it was a long and 
weary way, and a quarter of the army 
died from thirst and sunstroke. 

The Death of Alexander, 

The great conqueror had many fine 
ideas. He planned that Western and 
Eastern peoples should settle peacefully 
side by side in cities that he built. He 
wanted the good and noble customs of 
the Greeks to replace the cruel and 
harsh traditions of the Persians. He 
longed to make his great empire so 
strong and firm that it could never go 
to pieces. ^ 

But all his great plans came 
sudden end. He fell ill and soon 
that he was dying. He was only 
two years old, and yet he had , 

an empire greater than any oi > 

had been able to win befoi 1 


history of the world. ' 

When his soldiers knew t’ As 

dying they begged to see ice 

again. In single file they i dly 

by his bed. Alexander ®ed 

his hand to them and the ' 

It ivas a terrible r ^that 

Alexander died so your . ;efore 

many of the wonderfu’ C had 

conceived could be car ^execu- 



*' X , Spcctally drtmn for Ihis 

arrows. Then\et mv Alexander to his leaders, kill the dn-vcrs with 

the horses and stop them before 

tue Sharp sej thes r^hich arc fitted to the ^^hecls can do any harm.” 
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tion His own heir was little more 
than a baby, and among his ministers 
and the members of his court was not 
one man snfhcicntly clever and power- 
ful to carry forward to its fruition the 
work which was so tragicall}' stopped 
with the passing of the genius who had 
planned it. 

Like One Vast Nation. 

We must remember that the world 
m Alexander’s period was much 
smaller than it is to-day, for the 
simple reason that a great deal of the 
land surface of the universe was then 
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undiscovered. At the same time his 
idea for conquering the whole of the 
then-know’n world, and forming its 
peoples into one vast nation under his 
rule came from the mind of a truly 
remarkable man, and the nearest 
approach to its fulfilment exists in the 
British Emjiirc, upon which *' the sun 
never sets.” 

Nor must w’c forget that Alexander 
did not mereh' conquer. Wherever 
his victorious armies marched he 
sought to establish trade and improve 
the outlook of those who owed allegi- 
ance to ])im. 



The R 


omance 


of 

History 



Talcs of 
Ancient 
Rome 



The picture above, painted by the Anglo-Dutch artist. Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema (1S36-1912), 
shoM s the high state of art and refinement reached by the populace of Ancient Rome The vintage 
festival was held to celebrate the gathenng-in of the grape harvest. The City of Rome and its 
mighty Empire were founded bv Romulus, who gave them his name Romulus and his brother 
Remus were miraculously spared after being cast upon the River Tiber and w ere brought up, first 
by a wolf and then by a shepherd and his wdfe. 


. THE STORy OF ROMULUS AND REMUS 


L ong ago there lived a king called 
Numitor who ruled over a little 
state called the Long White City 
in the land that we now know as Italy. 
He had a brother named Amulius who 
hated him and wanted the throne for 
himself. 

He plotted against Numitor and 
drove him away. Then he made him- 
self king in his stead. But Numitor 
had two sons and a daughter, and 
Amulius was afraid the boys might 
grow up and try to get their father’s 
throne from him. So he gave orders 
that they were to be killed, and the 
daughter Silvia was to be shut up in a 
temple where no one would marry her. 

The boys were slain, and Silvia was 
sent to the temple. Amulius then felt 
safe and gave all his thoughts to the 
ruling of the city. 


But Silvia did marry, and soon twin 
sons were born to her. She was 
delighted with them and loved them 
very dearly 

One day Amulius heard of them and 
fell into a rage. He called his ser- 
vants to him and bade them fetch 
the boys and give them to the River 
Tiber. 

The Twin Boys. 

The servants ran off. Silvia was 
flung into prison weeping bitterly for 
her two babies who had been tom from 
her arms. The men took the children 
to the river to drown them. 

The Tiber was swollen, and rushed by 
swiftly, for there had been great storms. 
The men looked at the helpless babies 
and were sorry for them. 

" We will make a basket of rushes 
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Specially draxcnjor this trorfc 

S.lv.a.thepnncess..v^sflungmtojn^n,^^^^^^ 

Her t\\o babies rv ere tom Tiber to drown them, 

the children and m ent to the luver no 


for them, and push them out on the 
witer in it,” said one of the mem 
"We can then tell the 
that we have given the children to the 

river.” 

Saved by a Tree. 

Thev did so, and watched the basket 
of rushes float awaj^ on the dark waters. 
Then they hastened back to Amulm 
and told him that they had done his 

swollen river bore the little 
basket along quickly. Soon it became 
caught against a fig tree, and the lower 


it tightly. 

brandies nv.*- rlowm 

When the river went dowm 

lots usual uvelthcbasg^t 

lay thcro in the tree high 
“TtebaWes were safe. but 

tJy were very co d -d 

I^'iray.yt ««e 

was no one to heM h 
Shepherds were the n^y 
people who lived m tha 
distnct, and none was nigl 
at that moment. 

A hungr\' wolf h^rd the 
wailing cries and Packed 

her ears. She bounded out 

from her lair, and ran down 

to the river, smfhng- Soon 

she caught sight of the ru h 

basket high up m the tree, 

and ivith a leap she brought 

it down. 

She sniffed the httle pink 

things and Ucked them. She 
was just going to eat them 
when the babies began ^ 
cuddle against her wjm 
fur, for they were very 

cold. 

The wolf had had some 
cubs of her own not long 

before, that had been stolen 

from her by a hunter bue 

had missed them and long 
for them, and the feel of 
m me... these two tiny cuddlesome 
things reminded her of ker lost httle 
ones® SwnWy she bent over th m. and 
licked them agam. She wouia 
^■VipTn for lici* own 1 , 

dowm 

Ii?“ thetd^leMKrn 

dean, and the babies were happy and 
loved her. 

The Shepherd’s Discovery. 

The little boys grew strong an 

healthy. They ^ 

wolf’s lair and laughed and crowed. 
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One day a shepherd heard 
them, and looked to sec 
what made the noise. He 
was amazed to see two 
bonny boys, and picking 
them up he took them 
home to his wife. 

" We will keep them 1 ” 
she said in delight. " They 
may be the sons of Silvia 
who were supposed to be 
drowned in the river. We 
will call them Romulus and 
Remus and bring them up 
as our own sons ! ” 

So the two boys grew up 
as shepherd lads, and did 
not know that they had 
any other mother or father 
but the shepherd and his 
wife. The man was em- 
ployed by King Amulius, 
and that cruel king would 
have been greatly surprised 
had he known that two of 
his shepherd lads were no 
other than his own great- 
nephews. 


King AmuHus is Punished. 

One day Numitor, who 
. lived on a hill near King 
Amulius, saw Remus, and 
wondered at the boy’s great 
likeness to his beloved 
daughter Silvia. He ques- 
tioned him, and soon he 
had put together the whole story In joy 
he called for Romulus to come to him 
too, and it was not long before the two 
headstrong youths vowed to take their 
mother from prison, put their wicked 
great-uncle to death, and give their 
grandfather Numitor his throne once 
I'again. 

[' This they did, and soon the cruel 
' Amulius was slain and Numitor once 
; more sat upon his throne. Their mother 
Silvia was overjoyed to see them, and 
A could not believe her eyes when they 
i flung open the prison door and called 
; to her. 










Sp^ciaUy lira-am for ihis n'ork. ' 
The wolf ran down to the river, sniffing. Then she dis- 
covered the babies ; and, one by one, carried them to 
her lair and laid them down carefully. 

" We will build a city for ourselves,” 
then said Romulus and Remus. But 
they could not agree which place to 
choose. Romulus chose one hill, and 
Remus another. At last they asked the 
people to choose between them and 
everyone chose Romulus. 

The Founding of’ Rome. 

In -anger Remus watched his brother 
marking out the borders of his new city. 

' He sheered at him when he saw the first 
walls being built. 

■' See what a stupid wall you have 
built ! ” he cried, jumping over it. 


V 
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“ What will 5?ou do when your enemies 
come and leap over it too, Romulus ? ” 
Then Romulus lost his temper and 
struck at his brother -with his sword. 
Remus staggered back and then fell 
to the ground dead. 

On the Tiber’s Banks. 

Romulus finished his wall, and buUt 
his new city alone. It stood on the 
banks of the River Tiber, and Romulus 
saw the ships saihng up to bring goods 
to his fine new city. 

" It shall be called Rome, after m5'’ 
ovm name,” he said proudly. Thus 


was the new city named, and in future 
days it was to become so great that all 
men spoke of it in fear and wonder. 

For the killing of his brother Remus, 
Romulus paid no penalty, but pro- 
ceeded indeed to greater heights of 
power and popularity. When he died 
it was believed by the Romans of his 
day that he was carried to the skies in 
a chariot that was all ablaze with fire ; 
and that, in the heavens, he met Mars 
the god of war. 

Truth to tell, Romulus himself was 
made a god, being re-named Quirinus, 
and was worshipped by the people. 



Thur Tinthfr >: 1 . ' 

0'crjo\ed to see Romulus and Remus. She could not Mie^c licr 
• , ‘ pnson door and called to her It k.is a most wonderful meeting. 


HOW HORATIUS KEPT THE BRIDGE 



Spmall) drawn for i)„s avri 

Terrified people from the looted villages fled to Rome with what belongings they could save 
They poured m at the gates driving before them their cattle and sheep, weeping bitterly as thev 
told their tale. “ You are safe in Rome,” said the Romans. 


I N the early days of Rome there ruled 
a king called Tarquin, whom the 
_ people hated. At last they drove 
him away and vowed that they would 
have no more kings. 

But Tarquin meant to get back his 
crown, and he went to a powerful king 
called Lars Porsena, and begged for 
hdp. The king listened, and soon 
promised to lead a great army against 
the Romans and take the city for 
Tarquin. 

Lars Porsena Marches on Rome. 

In a short time the army was on the 
march. Shields and spears glittered m 
the sun, and frightened villagers fled 
before the oncoming soldiers. Lars 
Porsena burnt and looted every village 
he eame to, and the terrified people fled 
to Rome with what belongings they 
could save. They poured in at the 
gates, driving before them their cattle 
snd sheep, weeping bitterly as they told 
their tale. 

" You are safe in Rome,” said the 
Romans. " Our city has strong wall§ 
around it, and on one side is the River 
Tiber, swift and strong.” 

One wooden bridge crossed the Tiber, 
and beyond this was the strong fortress 
of janiculum guarding the approach to 


the river. The bridge was very narrow 
and would only take three people 
abreast. 

“Citizens, to Arms I ’’ 

The Romans went up on house-tops 
and hills to watch for the enemy. Soon 
a cry went up : 

“ They come ! They come ! Their 
shields are shining and their spears 
glittering. To arms, citizens, to arms ! ” 

Cattle were quickly driven in from 
the fields outside the city. The gates 
were fast shut, and the excited people 
waited for the enemy to draw ne^r. The 
armed men in the fortress of Janiculum 
kept a sharp watch and made them- 
selves ready for the fight. 

On came the soldiers of Lars Porsena 
and set upon the fortress. It was not 
long before the Romans ther^ were 
defeated and then the way to the 
bridge and to Rome lay open. Who 
could warn the Romans ot their 
danger ? 

Some of the men from the fortress 
ran out and raced towards the bridge, 
followed by the enemy. But the 
Romans reached the bridge first and 
fled over it into the city, panting, 

" The enemy are coming ! ” they 
cried. '' The fortress has fallen ! Soon 


'Vs 
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Lars Porsena will cross the bridge and 
enter the cit5’ 1 ” 

A council Inirriedljf met by the river 
gate. 

" We must hew the bridge down,” 
said the Consul. " Then the cncm\' 
cannot enter the city.” 

Who Will Keep the Bridge ? 

But as he spoke the sound of war 
trumpets came across the plain, and 
the foe began to march towards the 
bridge. 

” They will be upon us before the 
bridge is down ! ” said the Consul. 
" The town is lost ! ” 

Then someone cried out in a loud 
voice ; 

“ Heir ^o^vn the bridge tritb all 
speed, Sir Consul. I and two others 
will hold back the foe ! ” 

So spoke brave Horatius, the captain 
of the gate. If only the bridge could be 
held whilst men hewed down the under 
part perhaps there would be time to 
keep the enemy back. The bridge was 
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so narrow that three men could easily 
keep a thousand at bajf. 

"Who will keep the bridge with 
me ? ” asked Horatius. 

” I will ! ” cried Spnrius Lartius. 

" And I will ! " cried Ilerminius. 

The three brave Romans ran across 
the bridge to the other side, just as the 
cncmj' came up. Behind them arose a 
great noise of hammering. Everj’^one 
Caught up axe, hammer or hatchet and 
eagerly began to chop and hew at the 
bridge to get it down before the foe 
could cross 

Keeping the Bridge. 

The enemy were surprised to see 
three men keeping the bridge against 
them, but they soon sair what was 
happening. Three chiefs rode out 
against the three Romans and a fierce 
fight was soon raging. When it ended 
two of the foe were lying slain on the 
bridge and one was in the river below. 

Three more of the enemy came for- 
ward, and others behind them, pressing 



" Hew down the bridge with all speed. Sir Consul 
So spake brave Horatius, the captain of the gute. 

the plain and the foe began to rngreh 


Spmalh irarni far ths mrls 
I and two others will hold back the foe ! ” 
The sound of war trumpets came across 
towards the bridge. 
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close. The three Romans had to figlit 
with all their might to keep the enemy 
off the bridge. Horatius was wounded, 
but he cared nothing for that. 

The Bridge Falls, 

All at once shouts came from the 
bridge behind the heroes. 

" It breaks 1 It breaks ! Come back 
before it is too late 1 ” 

Spurius Lartius and Herminius ran 
back lightly and reached the other side 
safely ; but Horatius would not stir 
from his post. 

" Not until the last plank is gone will 
I leave ! ” he cried, 

Tlien, with a tremendous rending and 
tearing, the bridge broke and fell into 
the swift river below. The water 
carried away the planks and props, 
Rome was saved 1 

Rome’s Great Hero, 

Horatius heard the bridge break and 
saw it fall. He was left on the other 
side, with the enemy. What could he 
do? 

" Surrender yourself ! ” cried Lars 
Porsena. But Horatius paid no heed. 
Instead, he shouted loudly to the swift- 
flowing river. 
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" Father Tiber 1 ” he cried. " Take 
a Roman’s life in charge to-day ! " 
Then, all wounded and wearj’ as he 
was, and weighted with heavy armour, 
he leapt into the strong river. The 
Romans cried out in fear and watched 
breathlessly to see what w'ould happen 
to their hero. Even Lars Porsena 
prayed that such a brav^e man might 
reach safely. 

Tiien suddenly the Romans saw 
near to the bank w'here they stood. 
With tears running down their cheeks 
they drew him out of the river and, 
carrying him on their shoulders, loudly 
proclaimed him the hero of Rome. 

Three Fighting Brothers. 

Perhaps it is not to be wondered at 
that Horatius was such a brave man. 
Among his ancestors had been three 
brothers, all named Horatius, and born 
at the same time. 

They were matched in combat against 
three brothers on the enemy side, also 
of triplet birth. At the start of the 
fight two of the brothers Horatius were 
killed, but the third fought on va.liantly 
until he had vanquished the entire tno 
of his terrible foes. 



Spectaily draten for thts wrfi 


“ Father Tiber \ ” cned Horatius, “ Take a Roman's life in charge to-day ! " All \%ounded 
and wearj' as he was, and weighted with heavy armour, he leapt into the strong river. The 
Komans cried out m fear and watched hrcathlessly to see what -nould happen to their hero. 



CORIOLANUS, THE ROMAN EXILE 



specially drawn for ih\$ tcork 

The Romans turned upon the Volscians and soon had them on the run for the city gates. “ The 
gates are open 1 " cried Cams. “ Let us enter and capture the city " 


T he VoJscians and tJie Romans 
were at war with one another. The 
Romans marched to the city of 
Corioli and encamped around it. It 
was the enemy’s capital and they hoped 
to take it. But before they had done so 
another army came marching over the 
plains against them, and the Romans 
had to divide their force into two, 
sending one half to fight the new enemy 
and keeping the other to besiege Corioli. 

Suddenly, when half the army was 
far away, the gates of Corioli were flung 
open and the Volscians rushed out to 
fight. The Romans were surprised and 
dismayed, and began to run away. But 
one man, Caius Marcius, stayed them 
with his stentorian voice and com- 
manded them to fight their foe. 

The Romans turned back upon the 
Volscians and soon had them on the 
run for the city gates. 

" The gates are open ! ” cried Caius. 
" Let us enter and capture the city 1 ” 

Caius receives a New Name. 

The Romans poured into the city and 
soon it was taken. Then Caius, 
despite his wounds and weariness, rode 
after the other half of the army that 
had gone to meet the new foe. He over- 
took them and fought so bravely that 
victory soon came to the Romans once 
again. 


" How sljaJl we reward this brave 
man ? " said the Romans proudly. But 
Caius would take no reward. 

Then the Romans decided to give 
him a new name so that everyone 
should know and remember his bravery 
at the taking of Corioli. 

“ He shall be called Coriolanus, after 
the town he took ! ” they said. And 
so it was : Caius Marcius became 
Coriolanus, the man who captured 
Corioli. 

Coriolanus is Exiled. 

Coriolanus was a rich nobleman, a 
patrician of Rome, who helped to rule 
the people But although he was 
loved and admired by his friends, the 
common citizens hated him. He was 
haughty and proud, and disliked the 
people, who soon forgot that he had 
once been so brave. 

There came a time when food was 
scarce in Rome. Then, to the joy of 
the people, they heard that a great deal 
of com was being sent to the city. They 
felt certain that they would be given 
some, and they crowded round the 
Forum where the patricians were talk- 
ing of the gift of com. 

" The people are getting too power- 
ful,” said Coriolanus. “ We will not let 
them have the com as a gift. They 
must buy it at a high price and that 
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CORIOLANUS, THE ROMAN EXILE 


surrender the city of Rome within 
thirty days.” 

The Romans were filled with dismay 
wlien they heard this. They sent the 
priests out to beseech Coriolanus to be 
merciful, but again he sent back the 
same answer. 

Veturia’s Plea. 

Then Coriolanus saw Veturia his 
mother, his lovely young wife Volum- 
nia, and his two terrified children 
coming to speak with him. Both 
Romans and Volscians held their peace 
when they saw them. Coriolanus be- 
lield them with tears in his eyes, for it 
was long since he had seen them, and he 
loved them dearly. He took them into 
his arms and kissed them. 

Then Veturia his mother spoke to 
him sadly. 

" Oh, Coriolanus ! ” she said. " Are 
you indeed my son or are you my 
enemy ? I grieved when you became 
an exile, but that grief is nothing to the 
sorrow I feel now to see you Rome’s foe. 
Do you care nothing for your young 
wife ? Do you wish to see your two 
sons slain by the Volscians ? ” 

Coriolanus made no answer and 
turned away from his wife and his 
mother. 

A Command to Retreat. 

“ Why do you not speak to me ? ” 
cried Veturia. ” Listen to my words, 
Coriolanus: If you march on Rome, 
you must pass over my dead body, for 
it will kill me to see you do battle with 
your own people ! ” 

Then the Roman spoke, and sad and 
heavy were his words. 

" I will not march on Rome, mother,” 
he said. ” But though you have saved 
Rome, you have slain your son 1 " 

He strode away and commanded the 
army to retreat. The Romans rejoiced, 
but Veturia wept to see her son so full 
of grief. 

His words were true. He was slain 
by the Volscians — ^but Rome, the city 
he had once loved so much, was saved. 



Spetially dratvn for this trorA. 


Coriolanus kissed Veturia his mother. 
" Oh, Coriolanus 1 ” she said sadly. " Are 
you indeed my son or are you iny enemy ? 
Do you care nothing for your young wife ? " 



THE GEESE THAT SAVED A CITY 



SpfciaUy draxm for /his trorh. 

The fugitives who reached the gates of Rome in advance of the pursuing Gauls fled into the 
cify, forgetting even to shut the gates against the enemy. 


A FIERCE enemy was marching on 
Rome and frightened messengers 
came running in to tell what ^ey 
had seen. 

" They are giant-like men ! ” they 
panted. “ They call themselves Gauls. 
Their weapons are strange and curious, 
and as they march they shout with loud 
voices.” 

The enemy were almost at the gates 
of Rome. Hurriedly the Romans sent 
out their army and spread it in a long 
line to face the oncoming Gauls. 

Then the Gauls attacked. They 
swept do^vn on the Romans, shouting 
loudly, holding their standards high in 
the air. The Romans took one look at 
the fierce foe ; and then, flinging down 
their arms, they fled away as s-v^tly as 
they could. Forgotten %vas their honour 
— ^they thought of nothing but escape. 

A Strange Battle. 

The Gauls pursued them and slew 
many. Others were drowned as they 
tried to srvim across the Tiber. Those 
that reached the gates of Rome fled 
into the city, forgetting even to shut 
the gates against the enemy. 

The Gauls were amazed. Surely this 
tras some trick ? At least that is what 
they thought. Was this the way the 
powerful, much-feared Romans behaved 
in battle ? It could not be — ^there must 


be some plan behind it — perhaps an 
ambush somewhere. 

But there was no plan, no ambush. 
It was simply cowardice. Nevertheless 
the Gauls resolved not to march on 
Rome that day for fear of a snare. 

The Brare Old Men of Rome, 

The Romans were in fear and despair. 
They felt certain that their end was 
near, and every moment they dreaded 
to see the Gauls marching into the city. 

” We tvill garrison the Capitol with 
our young men,” they said at last. "AH 
the rest of the people must go to the 
surrounding district and stay there until 
they see what happens to Rome itself.’ 

The Capitol was a strong fortress, 
built on a steep hill. The young 
Romans climbed up to it, taking as 
much food as they could with thOT. 
The rest of the people fled out of the city 
to the countryside. 

The only ones left in the city Avere 
the old noblemen, too feeble to fight 
and too proud to flee aAvay. They 
could not go to the Capitol, for that 
was already full of young men. So 
they decided to stay in the city itself 
and wait for death. They would not 
desert the Rome they had loved and 
ruled so long. 

They took their ivory chairs and set 
them in the porches of their houses. 
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They dressed themselves in their richest 
clothes, and seated themselves on the 
chairs. Ver}' grand and haughty they 
looked as they sat there, silent and 
stem, their long beards sweeping over 
their chests. So they waited for the foe. 

Two days later the Gauls came to the 
silent and deserted city. Thej' cried out 
in amaze when they found the gates 
open. The}' entered, shouting loudly — 
but when they saw the lonely houses 
and empty streets, they fell silent and 
marv'elled to themselves. Then they 
saw the noblemen sitting on their ivory 
chairs, quite still, like statues. 

The Coming of the Gauls. 

'' They must be gods,” said the Gauls 
in wonder. 

One went up to an old man and 
stroked his beard to see if it was real. 
Then the nobleman leapt up and struck 
the Gaul in anger. In a few moments 
all the old men were dead, slain by the 
furious Gauls. 

Then the enemy looted the houses 
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and set them on fire. Next they tried 
to take the Capitol, and marched up 
the steep hill with their shields over 
their heads to protect them. But so 
fiercely did the garrison defend them- 
selves that soon the Gauls were running 
down the hill, defeated. 

Hunger in the Capitol. 

The men in the Capitol looked down 
on Rome with sadness. They saw their 
homes burning and heard the cries of 
the Gauls as they looted the houses. 
Day after day went by, and food grew 
scarce in the fortress. Everyone was 
on short rations and hunger crept in 
among them. 

The only creatures that were well fed 
were the geese that lived in the Capitol. 
They were sacred birds, belonging to 
the goddess Juno, and the soldiers 
would not let tlieni starve. They fed 
them with their own food ever}' day, 
though this meant that they themselves 
must go without. 

One night there came a messenger to 



So many were the enemy that there were scarcely enough Romans to face them. The Gauls 
swept down on the defenders, shouting loudly and holding their standards high in the air. 
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the Capitol. He was a Roman, and he 
had swum the Rivei Tiber in the dark- 
ness and then climbed up to the Capitol 
by a secret path, lie came and went 
unseen by the Gauls, but he left tell-tale 
marks down the clifl showing the way 
he had come — though he did not know 
this, for he was no traitor. 

The Gauls saw the marks next 
day and resolved to take the same 
path as the messenger, ajrd suqrrisc the 
Romans in the middle of the night. 
Then they could easily take the 
Capitol, and the whole of Rome would 
be theirs. 

The Saving of the Capitol. 

So when night came the Gauls fol- 
lowed the secret path, and climbed 
silently upwards. Not a sound did 
they make. Not a sword scraped the 
ground, not a man stumbled. Nearer 
and nearer to the Capitol the}' came, 
their hearts leaping for joy to think 
that soon the powerful fortress would be 
theirs. 


'1 he Romans wore asleep. The dogs 
heard nothing. Who couUi save Rome 
now ? 

Suddenly the geese stirred uneasily, 
and took thcii he.ads from beneath their 
wings. They sensed somctliing frighten- 
ing and were restless. Then they began 
to cackle loudly and flapped their great 
wings up and do\m. 

Down the Cliff Face. 

A Roman soldier awoke and leapt 
to his feet. He caught up Ids weapons 
and ran to the wall. Then loudly he 
shouted to Ids comrades, for the first 
Gaul was even at that moment leaping 
into the Capitol ! The Roman smote 
at him with his shield and the man 
rolled down the hillside. 

Then all the other Romans came 
running up and fiercely tliey struck at 
the swanning Gauls. Man after man 
was sent toppling down the cliff, and 
soon the Romans liad driven the enemy 
far down the hill. Peace once again 
reigned in the Capitol, and the geese 
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ceased their frightened cackling and 
slept peacefully. 

So was the Capitol saved and Rome 
was not lost. After a time the Gauls 
withdrew , and the Romans came back 
to their beloved city. She raised her 
head again and lived to become the 
centre of the ancient world. 

Conquering the Gauls. 

Not only that, but the day dawned 
when the Romans under Julius Oesar 
completeljf conquered the Gauls, whilst 
tw'o great Roman Emperors so ruled and 
directed the conquered country' that 
they brought the inhabitants from 
being partlj^ barbarians to a state of 
considerable civilisation. 


Perhaps you are wondering exactly 
from w'hat'part of Europe came the 
Gauls w’ho set out to attack Rome? 
We are all very apt to think of Gallia, 
or the land of the Gauls, as being the 
country which we know' to-day as our 
good neighbour France. As a matter 
of fact, we are right up to a point, 
but the home of these fierce men 
also included some portions of both 
Holland and Germany, the whole of 
Belgium and a good deal of Switzer- 
land. 

So you sec that the Land of the Gauls 
represented a very large portion of 
Western Europe, though most of it was 
densely wooded and a very w'ild country 
indeed. 


I 



The abo^e illustration, after the famous picture by Sir Ediiiard Poynter, R A. (1836-19^9)' 
shotss that ingenious i^eapon of warfare the Roman catapult, being used to batter down tlie walls 
Carthage This appliance threw enormous darts, stones or aITO^^s, the missiles being sent 
hurtling through the air when a heavy bow nas released. 


HOW HANNIBAL CROSSED THE ALPS 



Hamilcar, one of the greatest generals of Carthage, went to war against Rome. On the eve of 
his departure his son, Hannibal, then only nine years of age, besought to be taken with him. 
Hamilcar agreed, but ordered that the boy should first take a solemn promise to spend his whole 
life, if need be, in fighting the Romans. The incident is illustrated above, and you see Hannibal 
makmg his vow in the temple. Our picture is after a painting by Benjamin West (1738-1820), 
the Anglo-American artist who realistically depicted so many of the romantic episodes of hlstor}^ 


M any centuries ago there was a 
famous city called Carthage. It 
stood on the northern coast of 
Africa, and was very rich and ver}’^ 
powerful. Its ships swept up and down 
the blue sea and traded everywhere. It 
ruled nearly all the lands round about, 
and even Spain and part of France were 
forced to pay tribute to the wealthy 
totvn. 

Then one day Carthage heard that 
another city was becoming famous. 
This was Rome, on the banks of the 
Tiber. Roman ships came trading up 
and down the coast, and tales reached 
Carthage that the Romans were seeking 
for power, and might prove dangerous 
rivals. 

" Rome must be destroyed before 
she harms us,” said the Carthaginians. 
So they declared war, and began to 
prepare an army to send against her. 

Hamilcar and his Son Hannibal. 

One of the greatest generals of Car- 
thage was a man called Hamilcar. He 
was sent to Spain to conquer it, and 
since Spain was over the sea he had to 


say good-bye to his wife and son, and 
embark in a ship. 

- His son was called Hannibal, a sturdy 
boy of nine years old. He came down 
to the seashore to watch his father 
make preparations to go away. HamiJ- 
car was making the usual sacrifices, and 
Hannibal watched him, looking around 
in excitement to see so many ships, so 
many strange soldiers, and to hear such 
a shouting and clamouring. 

In Strange Countries. 

Hannibal longed to be a soldier and 
to go over the sea to fight in strange 
countries. He wanted to sail away in 
a ship. He hated to stay behind whilst 
his brave father left him. 

Hamilcar suddenly glanced at his 
little son. He was struck by the look 
of longing in the boy’s face. He loved 
him very much, and could not bear to 
part from him. A sudden idea came 
into his mind. 

" Hannibal,” he said, " shall I take 
jmu with me ? ” 

Hannibal looked at his father in 
amazement and his heart beat quickly, 

7 
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" Yes, take me, father,” said the boy 
beseechingly. 

" Very well, you shall come,” said 
Hamilcar. " But you must first make 
me a solemn vow that you will never 
break.” 

“ I win make it,” said the little boy. 

“ Promise me to hate the Romans all 
your life long, and to spend jmur whole 
life fighting them,” said Hamilcar. 

" I promise,” said Hannibal, and he 
kept his vow faithfully. 

Hannibal Becomes a Soldier. 

Hamilcar sailed away with Hannibal 
in his care. No longer was the boy 
treated as a child. He had to act like 
a man and have the courage and hardi- 
ness of a soldier. He lived in camp with 
all the other men, and so strong was the 
boj' and so fearless, that never once did 
Hamilcar regret bringing him. 

Before he was very much older the 
boy Hannibal had become as good a 
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soldier as any other. He was brave 
and strong, and a bom leader of men. 
He was with Hamilcar when Spain was 
conquered, and learnt all that his 
father could teach him. When Hamil- 
car died, Haimibal took his father’s 
place. He w'as ready to fulfil his 
vow ! 

At War with Rome. 

Soon war broke out with Rome, and 
Hannibal rejoiced, for he knew his 
chance had come. He was in Spain 
with the Carthaginian army, and the 
Romans thought that they would fight 
him there and defeat him. But 
Hannibal decided differently. 

He wanted to fight the Romans in 
their ovm country. That meant that 
he must leave Spain, march through 
the Pyrenees, cross the River Rhone, 
and then go right over the mountainous 
Alps into Northern Italy. Hannibal 
did not know the Alps at all, but that 
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HOW HANNIBAL CROSSED THE ALPS 


mattered nothing. He meant to march 
into Italy and take Rome itself ! 

Soon his army was on the march. 
Hannibal had 20,000 horsemen and 
90,000 foot soldiers, besides thiitjf- 
seven elephants. It w'as a tremendous 
number to take over an unknown wa3c 

Across the Alps. 

All tlie way to the Pj'renees the annj'- 
was set upon by fierce native tribes, 
and soon Hannibal had lost a quarter 
of his men. When the soldiers gazed 
upon the snowj' tops of the mountains 
thej' were full of dismaj'. Many of them 
threw down their arms and said they 
would go no further. 

Hannibal knew that it was no use 
taking with him unwilling soldiers, for 
such men fight badly. 

*' Those who wish to go may leave 
straightaway,” he said. At once 11,000 
men turned and left him. Hannibal 
marched on with those that remained. 

Through the Pyrenees he went, and 
over the River Rhone. Then he came 
to the mighty Alps, and the soldiers 
gazed on them with awe. It was 
getting late in the year, and the winds 
were cold and bitter. But nothing 
could daunt Hannibal. On he marched, 
and his men with him. 

Then began a dreadful time for the 
army. They had to climb up the steep 
mountain passes with their heavy bag- 
gage. They had to drag up their 
horses and mules and drive on their 
elephants. Frost came down and snow 
hid the path. The way grew slippery, 
and men and beasts often slipped and 
fell. 

The Summit Gained. 

Food was scarce, and men became 
ill and died. Others perished with the 
bitter cold that grew greater as the 
army climbed higher. The numbers 
became smaller day by day, but Hanni- 
bal would not give in. On he went, up 
and up, bearing cold, hunger and 
weariness. 

It seemed to the tired soldiers that 
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Hannibal shouted in joy and stood on the 
summit of the pass, pointing before him. 
Below them lay the lovely land of Italy. 

" We will descend the mountains into the 
plain," he said, " and give battle to the 
Romans." 

the Alps had no top. The}*^ must go up 
to the sky and beyond ! Day after day 
the men still had to climb, and day 
after day the same bitter wind met 
them, and the frost caught their numb 
fingers. 

But at last Hannibal shouted in joy 
and stood on the summit of the pass, 
pointing before him. His men, almost 
too tired to rejoice with him, came 
staggering up and saw what caused 
Hannibal to cry out. Below them lay 
the lovely land of Italy, and somewhere 
down there was the proud city of Rome, 
which Hannibal longed to take. 

” We will descend the mountains 
into the plain," said Hannibal. " Then 
we will rest for the winter months, but 
w'hen spring comes back again we will 
give battle to the Romans. Then shall 
they know the might of Carthage ! ” 

O O 
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HANNIBAL IN ITALY 



The road by the lake was very narrow and lay in a valley with hills sloping upwards from the 
path There was one entrance and one exit to the road and Hannibal laid his plans carefully 
The unwary Roman army entered the road. 


T he Romans gathered together a 
fine army of 40,000 good soldiers to 
fight Hannibal. In charge of the 
men was a Consul called Flaminius, who 
was eager to meet the Carthaginians in 
battle. He led his men by a short cut 
along the side of Lake Trasimene, 
hoping to surprise Hannibal by arrhdng 
before he was expected. 

A Road by the Lake. 

But Hannibal was well posted re- 
garding the movements of the Roman 
army, and he knew quite well that 
Flaminius was intending to take the 
road bjr the lake. The Carthaginian 
rejoiced, for he saw a fine opportunity 
for an ambush. 

The road by the lake was very narrow 
and lay in a valley with hiUs sloping 
upwards from the path. There was 
one entrance and one exit to the road, 
and Hannibal laid his plans carefully. 

“ Post men in the hills that slope 
down to the road by the lake,” he 
commanded. " Place a large force at 
the exit so that none may go out that 
way, and hide another force at the 
entrance, bidding them close round it 
as soon as the Romans have passed 
through. Thus we shall have the whole 
army m a trap.” 


The unwary Roman army entered 
the road by the lake, and as soon as the 
last man had passed, the Carthaginians 
closed round the entrance. There were 
others at the end of the valley, so that 
no Romans could pass out, and hun- 
dreds more in the hills around, waiting 
the signal to charge dowm to the path._ 

Halfway along the lake road Flami- 
nius gave the order to encamp for the 
night. The Carthaginians rejoiced, for 
that meant they could attack the 
Romans in the darkness. Hannibal 
waited until night had fallen and then 
gave the order to attack. 

The Battle of Lake Trasimene. 

Do^vn the road and dowm the hillside 
poured the hosts of Carthaginians. The 
terrified Romans leapt up in panic, 
wbndering what was happening. Flami- 
nius tried to rally his army, but it was 
impossible. The Romans were every- 
where in flight, and no matter where 
they fled they met fierce Carthaginians 
who slew them. Of aU that brave 
40,000, only a quarter found their way 
back to Rome with the news. 

Flaminius fell in the battle. He 
deserved his death, for his careless- 
ness he lost the lives of thousands of 
Romans. He had not even troubled to 
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wondered how he could evade the 
Romans, who were at every entrance 
and outlet of the valley. 

Then Hannibal thought of a cunning 
trick. When night came’ he bade his 
men take 2,000 oxen and tie on to each 
horn, a large lighted torch. Then he 
commanded them to drive the beasts up 
the hillside all together and leave them 
to race off in the darkness. 

Hannibal’s Trick. 

The Carthaginians obeyed. The 
oxen, with lighted torches on each 
horn, were driven up the slopes and 
ran off in a fright. The Romans sud- 
denly caught sight of all the lights up 
the hiUside, and in a trice the word 
went round : “ The Carthaginians are 
escaping over the hills ! ’’ 

The Romans, never guessing that the 
torches were carried by oxen, and not 
by men, left the passes they were 
guarding and ran to stop what they 
thought were the enemy. As soon as 
the road was unguarded Hannibal 
marched his men quietly out of the 
valley into a safe place ! Meanwhile 
the Romans were lost in amazement, 
meeting nothing but bellowing oxen on 
the hillside ! 

The Battle of Cannse. 

The campaign continued, and Hanni- 
bal won victory after victory. Then 
came the terrible Battle of Cannffi, after 
which the Carthaginian became master 
of nearly all Italy. 

Varro was the leader of the Romans 
at that time, and he determined to give 
battle to the enemy and defeat them 
once and for all. He hung his red cloak 
outside his tent as a sign for battle, and 
Hannibal saw it from afar. 

Swiftly he made his plans. He placed 
liis men in the shape of a half-moon, 
with the bulge towards the enemy. At 
the two ends were horse soldiers and in 
the bulge were foot soldiers. When the 
Romans attacked the centre gave way ; 
and, at the same time, the horse soldiers 
at the ends rode round the Romans and 
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Hanhibai Jiaii a iarge lighted torch tied to 
each horn of Uieoxcn. Then he commanded 
his men to drive the Ixiasls up the hillside all 
together and leave them to race off in the 
darkness. 
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HOW A NOBLE CIT/ WAS DESTRO/ED 



Specially dratrn for this xvorlt. 

In the Roman Senate was a man called Cato, who used to end all his speeches with the same 
words ; " Carthage must be destroyed 1 '' He was afraid that the city might grow great again 

and rival Rome’s power. 


H annibal stayed in Italy some 
time longer, but his army was 
gradually dwindling. He could 
not get any more men from Carthage, 
and soon the towns he had won com- 
menced to go over to Rome again. 

Then the great general was driven 
into a corner of Italy, and began to 
fight a losing battle. He fought 
bravely until Carthage sent him a 
message to return at once, for she 
needed him, 

Scipio Africanus, the Roman. 

The Romans had at last found a 
general great enough to strike terror 
into the heart of Carthage. This was a 
man called Scipio Africanus, who had 
defeated the Carthaginians in Spain, 
and was now in Carthage ready to fight 
there also. 

Hannibal returned and was given an 
army to march against Scipio. But 
the men were ill-trained, and could do 
nothing against the fine troops that the 
Roman general had with him. A 
battle was fought at Zama, and Han- 
nibal was completely defeated. 

Then Carthage had to make peace 
on Rome’s terms, and very hard terms 
they were. She had to pay a great sum 
of money, surrender her fleet, and give 
her promise that she would never go to 


war with any country unless Rome first 
gave her permission. 

Carthage Must be Destroyed. 

Now there was in the Roman Senate 
a man called Cato, who used to end all 
his speeches with the same words; 
" Carthage must be destroyed ! ” He 
was afraid that the city might grow 
great again and rival Rome's power. 
He urged the Romans to do all they 
could to oppress Carthage and to des- 
troy her as soon as they had a chance. 

Carthage tried to comply with all 
Rome’s demands, but at last there 
came one that seemed impossible. 

Rome’s Harsh Command. 

“ Rome commands that Carthage 
shall be removed from the sea, and 
taken ten miles inland,” said the 
Romans, and sent an army to enforce 
their command. 

The Carthaginians were in despair. 
How could they remove their city ? 
Their whole livelihood depended on 
their sea trade, and that would all go 
if they moved inland. They could not 
leave their fine cit3% with its great 
temples, to ialJ into ruin. But what 
else could they do ? 

Rome had ' 

weapons and '< ■ \ the 
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harbour. Twelve miles away was a 
Strong Roman army waiting to marcn 
on Carthage and destroy it. , . 

The Carthaginians could do 
but defy Rome. They determmed to 
make new weapons and to fortify their 
. 1.. +lao Pnmans would 


Courage in Carthage. 

How Carthage worked 1 Women cut 
off their hair to make 
sold their iewels to pay the 
Lead and iron were tom out of rorfs 
and walls and made into swords, spears, 
catapults, shields and bolts. It 
not long before nearly every man in the 
city had a weapon of sorne sort. 
Carthage was ready for the • 

At last the Romans marched on 
Carthage to take it. They 
find a defenceless city, whose rnen had 
no weapons, and they hoped to loot, 
destroy and kill as much as they pleased. 
To their amazement they fouiid a 
strongly-fortified toivn. whose citizens 
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The Siege of Carthage. 
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Taking the Citadel. 
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of smoke showed where the beautiful 
city of Carthage had once stood. 

Of the people who_ ^em^ , ^ 
after the terrible punishment of them 
race most were taken by them captors 
and sold as slaves. 

Rising from its Ashes. 

Perhaps you wonder now what hap- 
peS Xnvards to Carthage 'to fte 

ptog of time had somewhat heA_ 
ae wounds. To hegm tvrth the to 
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became a Roman cdony. 

Years later the Romans themselves 
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THE MOST FAMOUS ROMAN 



CHARIOT RACING IN THE CIRCUS JIAXLMUS. 
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In the fourth century the Circus Rlaximus, at Rome, was the largest m the yorkl It was built 
originally by Julius Cmsar and frequently enlarged. The circus was used for races both with 
horses and yith chariots ; various athletic games ; combats with wild beasts and so on In 
those days chariot racing occupied the place of football in our times, the followers wearing 
separate colours. In the picture above, by Professor Ademollo, we see a race in progress and very 
exciting it must have been. The Romans spoke of a two-horsed chariot as a " biga ’’ ; one with 
three horses as a " triga " , whilst a four-horsed vehicle was a " quadriga.” 


A bout one hundred years before 
the birth of Jesus Christ, one of 
the greatest of all the Romans 
was born. His name was Julius Csesar. 

In his boyhood he read stories of 
brave and mighty men, and longed to 
be like Alexander, and conquer many 
lands. He grew up into a tall, slight 
youth, with bright dark eyes, wise and 
brave beyond his years. 

A Great Soldier. 

The people of Rome loved him, for 
he spent money on them, and promised 
them many things They made him 
ruler of Spain, and there he won many 
battles and became rich and powerful. 

When he returned to Rome he found 
that two men, Pompey and Crassus, 
were rulers of the city Cassar joined 
them, and the three friends ruled 
together. 

But Ciesar wanted to have Rome in 
his own hands and to rule her himself. 
To do this he needed an army. So he 
had himself made Governor of Gaul, 
away beyond the Alps, and there for 
nine years he trained his men to be one 


of the greatest fighting forces that had 
ever been seen in the world. 

These men fought the wild, fierce 
Gauls' continually. The land was 
covered wth forests, and there were 
many deep and wide rivers to cross, 
many mountains to climb and marshes 
to wade through. Julius Caesar never 
once faltered in his task. He conquered 
every one of the 300 tribes of Gaul and 
made himself their master. 

He made fine, straight roads, and 
built great cities. His soldiers adored 
him and would follow him anywhere and 
do anything for him. He was one of 
the greatest generals the world has ever 
known. 

Crossing the Rubicon. 

Caesar made himself master, not only 
of France (or Gaul, as it was then called) 
but also pushed across the Rhine into 
Germany and through the mountains 
into Switzerland. He even crossed over 
to England, and fought the Britons 
there, as you will hear in the next story. 

Caesar wanted to be master of Rome. 
He had his army, and the people loved 
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^60 t^EWNES’ PICTORI A^^^^^^ The general M net ‘V 

him and desired ‘n difficult to mate he rvas 

men Pompey heard a Italy, and within. Y , ;^ome 

praising C$sar, he was ’ ai proclaimed ruler. gnd cheered m . 

SrU^afraid that > f = f e |ladly rvdeomed _ 

returned to Rome his po\ _ ctead triumph when h Greece and 

gortor Cresar would rule m lus stead. "“f„,erthrew him m 

a-TXTrlrl” foUgllt PompCy. OVC ^ . 

“Foremost Man in the World. ^ ^ Rattle, ^ ^re and his . 

SohesentamessagetoCresar taddrng a "f rfSsS But the 

him to send away his artny an , . ^jg head was sen ^ h lor he 

Zme himself. Cajsar knew what ffiis when he sa 

SZnt-thelossoftaspmv r andpe^^ remembered the hapW ^ay^ 

haps death, ^ut on the other hand, Pompey ^ad been ^ ^^ar 

refused, civil war would sprmg up, ^ years C ^ d 

Romans would fight again , ^-g against foes m Sp g.yerything- 

Smy-I^Sr^ o" Cy- SrSTttetwo^ri; ffis 

gin^rZJZal WrS; — ZnoZ from end to end of 
"“JddedRometo 


which divided Rome would be 

the Rubicon was crossed, v ^ ^ „ „4. ? 
Sed. Should he cross It or not ? 
Caesar thought long and deeply 

Then he turned and gave an order . 

Rubicon was to be cross^ • . 

When Pompey heard that ^S“ y 
coming he took his army and fled away 


A Wise Ruler. , the 

He was a wise and good ^ ^ 

Roman people. ^ ^^J^hed only' tor 
made good laws- He wor 
the welfare of the state. 
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One day when he was in the struts 
^iXinTcrowf iSed^ an^' when 

St Se Tarquin the Proud, and she 
last King, H more, 

was determined to have n 

C$sar saw the angry 

called out. “I am not king, hut 

CEesar.” 


Csesar’s Death. 

This pleased the people, an y 
ch«cd hta. But really Cresar tvould 

haSe liked to be king, and often 
hate iiKc would come when 

rSt S with the Ml 

“NS‘lo°ng’'X'r this a friend of his 
Anfony, stepPed ,‘0™^ 
nlaced a crown on Ciesar s heaa. 
he took it off, and once again the peop 
toted joyfully. They loved Ceesar. 

but they hated'the thought of a king. 

^ to many of the nobles of Rome 
who were jealous of Ciesar and fearful 


of his power, to P ^whispered 

Cassius, a planned to 

to them that C^sar had p 

make himself king, and so the> a 

that he nwst die. friend. 

Even Brutus, fssar ^ g 
joined the plot when Brutus 

friend meant to be ki 
loved the State o , thought it 
than he loved Jo hfve so 

would be would have if he 

much power as csesa 

were king. v.on f'esar was sitting 

Then one way. whenCi^a^,^ 
in his seat listening . , Cfesar 

, „us of the f “defe J hin'^'''; 

‘ daggers all 

5 “Time after firne be - 
t then he saw his great friend 

“"^T^f^krtooTrutus i ” be «« 

sorrowMiy. T'frilto *e|te""'5 
e across his face, he fell to tne g 

ui died, mourned by his pe P • ^ ^ 
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specially (irairn for fhs trork 


A little group of men stood upon the white cliffs of Do\cr. gnzing anMoush over the channel that 
lav between them and the continent of Europe. As they watched there came into sight, far 
awav upon the horizon, the sails of a fleet of ships And the tall, fair-haired men Knew that the 

Romans were upon them. 


THE COMING OF THE EAGLES 


L ong ago, on a fine morning in the 
late summer, a little group of men 
stood upon the white cliffs of Dover, 
gazing anxiously over the channel that 
lay between them and the continent of 
Europe. As they watched, there came 
into sight, far away upon the horizon, 
the sails of a little fleet of ships, and the 
tall fair-haired men who saw them 
knew that tlie well-trained, armour-clad 
soldiers who bore the proud Roman 
eagle as their standard were upon 
them. 

Julius Cffisar Lands. 

Gallantty, but vainly, they withstood 
tlie landing of the great Julius Csesar 
and his arm}' of 8,000 men. Their 
fierceness prevented the invaders from 
getting verj' far, and a storm which 
damaged the fleet completed the dis- 
comfort of the Romans, vho returned 


to the mainland about three weeks 
after their first arrival in Britain. 

But, wser for the lesson, Julius 
Cfesar returned in the next year with a 
bigger army. This time he managed to 
reach the country just north of the 
Thames, though the Britons, under the 
leadership of a brave chief named 
Cassivellaunus, fought with all their 
might to hold him back Their daring, 
their skill on horseback, their strange 
war chariots with the deadly scythes 
on the wheels, and their knowledge of 
the woods and marshes made them 
difficult foes to conquer. Altliough 
beaten in open battle, Cassivellaunus 
carried out a strong attack upon the 
camp which the Romans had built 
near their landing place ; and, because 
of the hopelessness of such v arfare and 
the fact that bad weather had again 
damaged his fleet, Caisar returned to 
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was betrayed t 

and taken to 
hewasmadetow^^^^^ 
the magnificen 

the cmpc^i^' w - gtreets. 

even m /eteat. t^gt 

%-'Xl tiJi and 

"'^J^^!l;!’-’laes»d,;sh™>d 

ake from a man 

S m° Se Uttte that he 

"“iU; tvhen he steed 
before the emperor h 
mained undaunted^ 

‘•You s”he 

eve^P,‘^yj°"^ fight’ for 

I said, ouh 
freedom '. 

, courage Wins 

The f^rave Carado^^ 

never allowed 
his o\\m land, ou 

ageWonthercBP^f^^^^^^ 

Romans, andl , „ ashe 

^th kindness as long a 

lived. f Britain 

The conquest ^ 

went gje frequent, 

tune revolts 

Oneofthemostf^misw^^th^^^^ 

Boadicea, -he refused to pay 

the east. Because 




spenally draxcnjor this aork. 

he remained 
>our slaves,” 

freedom 


continent once more, leaving the 
tons unconquered. 

Brave Welsh Chieftain. 

?or nearly roo years the R«s J-gel'^he cahed upon 

° I'-' gSti« “ Pi 

c nf his own country. Rur __ many 


tne a goucLiau But dicearout. 

tnesses of his oito coun^- prisoner, 

t even the protection ^ Strong 

id valleys and stone walls could st p 


forts were built m 
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places, and good roads made 
to connect them Bit bit 
the Romans extended their 
rule to tlie far north, but the 
fierce tribes of the liighland 
districts of Scotland were 
too much even for the 
armies of “ The Jlistrcss of 
the World,” and in the end 
the conquerors built two 
great walls to keep off these 
“ barbarians,” and rested 
content with what thej' 
had won. 

Brilb Wiis^ Jiml Jvsf. 

The Roman occupation 
of Britain lasted for nearly 
400 years, and the Britons 
gained much from it. They 
enjoyed peace and pros- 
perity, for the Romans, 
although stem masters, 
were wise and just. Towns 
sprang up, and trade began. 
Forests were cleared away, 
and -marshes drained. The 
knowledge and the civili- 
sation that Rome enjoyed 
were gradually introduced. 
The influence of these first 
invaders of our land was so 
great and lasting that the 
eflect of much that they 
did remains around us even 
to-day. 

The Makers of Roads. 



Specinlly drou'n for this xcorh. 

Inuring the Roman occupation of Britain towns sprang 
«P and trade began. The invaders, althougli stem masters, 
were wise and just. The knowledge and tlie civilisation 
tliat Rome enjoyed were gradually introduced. 


Can you think of any way in which 
Roman influence still remains ? The 
plainest evidence is on the face of the 
country in the shape of our road system. 
From the time of the Roman occuptttion 
until the coming of motor transport no 
really -vital new arterial roads were made. . 
Even in the coaching times the main 
highways were to a great degree of 
Roman origin ; and many of the Roman 
roads, called " streets ” from the Latin 
strata (a paved way) are to this very day 
carrying our cars and Iprries. Walling 
Street was a Roman road, adapted from 


a British track. It linked London and 
Canterbury, and stretched to Shrop- 
shire. Much of it is still in use. 

So the Roman eagles came to Britain 
and stayed, there until, because of 
troubles in the Imperial City itself, 
they were recalled. Then they departed, 
leaving the Britons to rule themselves, 
and to defend their land against other 
invaders. But, since the Britons had 
forgotten how to fight, and did not 
know how to rule wisely, the departure 
of the Romans was ahea-vy misfortune,' 
and brought about much unhappiness. 


K.P.K. 


H H 



the making of englaw 



war and 


and su«enng ,,, 3.ord e.en r. 

^K a ce.aia day, 

Osrrrers».e -s-““ ,„„,a 

deck of a little vessel wluck lay^at long tkj 

anchor off the Isle o^ • J of their weapons of their race 

name of the one '''as Hengist ana others o 

the other Horsa. They to come and share j/g their 

■Rritain at the request of Yortigem, . „ brings & 

err t- /ipcnpratemust have 


the other Horsa. They to come and share ^ their 

Britain at the request of ^ ortigei^, ^.^me, glssions 

King of Kent, and desperate inujt have children England all 

been the need which made ir™ seek swarmed dovm ^ They 

beS from such meii. For Hengist and east and the ^h. 

Horsa, and those with them, were fierce oo^ They had 

sea-rovers— heathens from the ,,,.T,nnl of hard expenenc^ ;iorin^ 

« 'P\or\mm"K- 


wpre : 

school of hard experience. t)y 

Bu™SS^on"o'?tigem cSstarst^ggSins^^ 


departed also, anu pi-ts 

had come upon Jemv 

and Scots harried it 'Without mercy 
from the north, and earned fire and 
sword even to the gates of London 
while sea pirates constantly scooped 
doN%-n upon the east, ^ud burnt ^d 
slew everything and everybody wthin 
reach 


'*lhe Britons resisted tlieir 

they were thrust ^^‘^.'J’^^^jneuntainous 
only refuge lay m meanwhile 

^-ocrionQ of the west, ana 


Early Settlers in Kent. 

Hentfist and Horsa found this land, 
which "they had come to save, very' 
much to their liking. Tlieir own country 
... -^c- fortilc and pleasing, and 


|C 01 tllC , 

‘they suffered terrible 
cities were destroyed , ^ numbers 

slain, even at the altm • ^ mercy;-, 

of people were killed jnainder, 

" S?me of the miserable, rem^ 
says an ancient autho . butchered m 
the mountains, wer hunger. 

y-x«1 £?-r»r>nT 1 __K.s? 


in 


lountains, were 

heaps. Others, "f.^d theinsclvf 
came forth and submdted 


which they had come to save, ;r;f; Torth and submittea ru-;- 

much to their hking. Tlieir own countiy enemy lor food, but ver 

was far less fertile and piaasmg, and to the enemy bves. 

hfc in it was hard. In return for the slates lor 
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if they were not killed upon the spot. 
Some, with sorrowful hearts, fled be- 
yond the seas. Others led a miserable 
life among the woods, rocks and moun- 
tains, with scarcely enough food to 
support life, and expecting every mo- 
ment to be their last.” 

What these new invaders took they 
held. They settled themselves in 
villages all over the land, bringing with 
them their own government, speech and 
customs. A hundred and 


told that they were Angles, said : 
" They are not Angles, but angels ! ” 
He made up his mind that the English 
should not be allowed to remain ” in 
darkness ” ; and, when he became Pope, 
he sent Augustine, TOth forty monks, to 
teach the gospel of peace. 

Augustine landed in Kent, and 
though Ethelbert, the king of that part 
of the country, would not at first accept 
this new religion, he permitted his 


fifty years after the coming 
of Hengist and Horsa their 
kinsmen occupied the 
country from the North Sea 
to the Severn, and from the 
southern shores to the Firth 
of Forth. 

The First King of the English. 

The struggle between the 
English and the Britons was 
followed by a struggle 
between the English them- 
selves. There were many 
tribes, each with its own 
chief, and each striving for 
power. But, out of this 
confusion, there gradually 
grew up a number of small 
kingdoms ; and these, in the 
course of time, decreased 
to a few larger ones. Even 
then the struggle went on, 
and it was not until 350 
years after the first landing 
of the sea rovers that any 
man could justly call him- 
self by the title which 
Egbert used — King of the 
English. 

Meanwhile another great 
change had come about, for, 
even during these centuries 
of fighting, the heathen 
English became Christians. 
Every one knows the story 
of how a young man named 
Gregory, seeing some fair- 
haired children in the slave- 
market at Rome, and being 



fyom Iht pair^xng by A, ForesUer. 

A MARKET SCENE IN ROME. 


In the busiest parts of Ancient Rome, and especially in 
the slave market, one might have seen many fair-haired 
children, who had been born in captivity or else brought 
prisoners from Britain. " They are not Angles, but angels," 
said Gregory, who afterwards became Pope, when he sent 
monks to England to teach the gospel of peace. 
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first Archbishop of Canterbury, , 
tirst n .1 Murtin in which he 

little Church of St. „ „„„ 

preached and taught, is still to be 

and venerated. ■ j „ v,f^1rl in the 

But Christianity gained a Jiold 1 

named Aidan came from Scotland an 
began to spread the gospel. 


ial knowledge _ 

the time '^^ofSt 'jota from 

translating tte Gospel J ^,^3^ 

Latin into E”SEsh. 
he was becoming, dictation 

it was to write from n 
begged him to stop. 


The Herdsman Poet. ^ 

T+ war; here in a monastery at i 
Whitby, that ■ Caedmon a famous s 
seventh-century poet, lived. He w^ a 
simple herdsman, and one wenmg, 
because he could not play the harp and 
SSit was the custom for everybody 
to loin tumat feasts), he went out tothe 
cattle-shed. 'There he dreamt a wonder 

ful dream of the creation of the worim 
Vi^hen he awoke he was able 
remember it all, and to add to it, and 
from that day he found Wmsf 
to serve God as a ivnter of beautitul 

AnotSr famous writer "'ho liwd a 
century later, was the 
who lived in, a monastery at 
He was the first great English scholar 
and spent his life in acquinng ah that 
the w'orld then knew, and writing it 
dowm for others to read and use. A 


“ It is Finished, master. _ 

" I do not know how so^ , 

away,” £y hy day. though 

on. It continued day y Qj^gn^orn- 

he was very a him to rest, 

ing those around urge^ one 

pointmg out that 

sentence left to do. . gg^e, and 

back content, and oi 
of God on his hps. ^ Bede 

If great and good jiave lost 

had never existe w ys to-day- 

, much of '"hat Hist ryt j^onoured 

L Long years after his d jys 

I title Venerable was arra 

name. ■Kpmitifuhy written 

, His S we can If^ 

in Latin, and from 0 jngland 


g can it.— - 

in Latin, and from tii England 

much of what h^P|Yxons. Some of 
from the days of the ^e so treasure 
the most inspiring stones 

would never have survived D 


V»ic+nriari. 



THE MAN WHO SERVED SEVEN KINGS 



Jra:efi for ihis u'ork 

Dunatin rat'.Lfi liimstlf slo\\I> .nid pimfully from the mud into tvliich he had been flung He 
gazed after tliose who tiad pulled him from his horse and trampled him m the mirc 


A FAIR-HAIRED, blue-cycd boy 
raised himself slowly and pain- 
fully from the mud into which 
he had been flung. Ilis fine clothes 
were torn and stained, his body braised, 
and his face streaked with blood. Palo 
and shaken, he looked after those who 
had pulled him from his horse and 
trampled him in the mire. 

The boy was Dunstan, who in7days 
to come was to be known as " the 
wisest man in England.” Born of rich 
parents, better educated than most 
children, he had already proved him- 
self to be clever and ambitious. He 
read every book that came within his 
reach, and was famous for his skill upon 
the harp and his singing of the old 
songs. 

His Magic Harp. 

^Vhile he was stUl quite young, the 
King of Wesse.N; had caused him to be 
brought to court, but there his know- 
ledge and ability had roused first the 
jealousy and then the hatred of his 
companions. It was because they felt 
bitterly towards him that they had 
treated him so roughly beside the lonely 
marsh. 

Dunstan did not recover from this 
attack for a long time. Then he 
entered a monastery, where he sang. 


and studied, and was happy. But 
there he became yet more famous, for 
one day, when he had finished playing, 
he hung up his harp beside a window, 
and a gentle w’ind blowing through the 
strings caused them to give forth music. 
People said that he w’as so holy that 
the angels made melody for him. 

Under One King. 

But, though his life w'as peaceful and 
pleasant within these sheltered w’alls, 
Dunstan longed to take a share in the 
affairs of the w’orld outside. Those were 
great days in England, for the work 
begun by Alfred nearly a hundred years 
before was still going on ; slowly but 
steadity the country was being once 
more united under one king, and the 
power of the Danes lessened. 

In the end Dunstan got his wish. A 
young king named Edmund, who had 
treated him badly, made a sudden vow' 
— at the moment wiien his horse was 
about to plunge over a precipice — that 
he would be good to Dunstan if his life 
was spared. Because of his escape 
from that danger he sent for the young 
monk and made him Abbot of Glaston- 
bury. 

So opportunity came to this splendid 
man, and he seized it eagerly. Soon he 
had made his monastery famous as a 
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NEWNES’ PICTORIA than the various kings 

centre o. learning, and Lad proved « ^one d 

BetetonrhewasaUrf'y^^^^^^^^ ‘“'l.^'er^d was Loth loved and 
5,1^00 hi becanre Bishop of London 


Before long he was jsisuup > . - — - • 
fates on hi Leeame Bishop of LOTto, 
and at last Archbishop of Canterou^ 
He showed himself to be wise and goo , 
fnd carried out many changes wh * 
brought lasting benefit riot only tot 
Church, but to the people as a uhol . 


Loved and Honoured. 

Dunstan was a great statesman also 
and for many 

important man m all England 



lim. He\vas.in fact -e^ 

the country, and was Dor 

honoured. , • I auided the 

It was his advice uhi^^J^g 

land through ^any ^ j^g back hap- 

xtwashevhohelpedtobrmj^^^ 

piness and itie Peaceful-— that 

in the reign of Edga the 

king who was all kings like 

River Dee by ’ bim as their 

himself, and all oNvning 

lo'L- p„ p„,bfu. sernc. 

There are ®any 

“““'sfrlSg 

more stnKmg js 

story of called 

Lolo« ■!; oWest conn- 
Ss-^ of England 


to 


seuors to 

meet in an upFr I In 

settle certam^di^^^^- 

themiddle of the^^ ^^ay, 
the ArcWkop-^ 

and only the , an. 

standmg T^iot a 

2 left totally na- 

beam — w'as leir 

harmed. j„c,th he w'as 
After his do^ ^ni, 

madeasaint^orh^s^'^^^^^nl 
his piety, ^d 

“"K "fit Ufe to 

throughout his 

land that he 1 believe^ 

St. Dunstan is .uaful 

to have been a ^^gbowiag 

worker in metals, sn^ 

that men even m- 

off times kad wn ^ ^ 

day caU "kokki^^ pu- 
rest hom our regular 


^ Sf^cuitl} draam for (Ais irof* 

The oldest counsellors of England met m "PP/^n=cu“ 
loteUle certain disputes 
sions Uie floor gase rsaj, and 
standing qmet and unmo\ed upon a narrow beam 
unharmed. 


pation. churches ia 

Many hae jgdicated 

this country ar 

to St. P>onstan, ax^o ^^ny 
,s no more beauti 


o' "’‘“•’If 

memory ot a 
Uved a good hie- 


the 

who 


darling of ENGLAND'^' 
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for themselves terror ot tnese 

herwiv.-— , ^ were never free horn h ^ tillages 

^gk^r",f,t .- she said/'to,)vhrch- ';;erciless invaders land 

‘ ’ toreadit. were sacked arid ^ Christianity and 

;r of yon first Ethehvn , ^^1^ waste , pgar, and the 

The hoys were t youngest of J began to d sapp undone. 

wfro\vas after^vards cult^ hundreds of y^ts^^^_ as time 

.Tecome one of o^ ^d geater^^Tow 

the hSorth Sea , J^g^bad done three king ^°’?^fough those long, 

the English them 1^ long sh^^ ^ ,^an who J^J^^^^breaking struggle- 

centuries before i S '^eary Vf “^^t he saw. Here is Ins 

S'"- "orfe. as, a,.^: 

Sd>r IW “S>e aS advance- -^e 

^bey went. T-“^age dehght m tn a^a i® 

they took a the slaving comely ^ 

destruction of chur countenance 

°^S&cameonly-thesnm^^^ 
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SSSeaJ^eSWonr 

mS^S^iilednponto — 

his burden quite e“™; *°j; ^ 4 to 

:SreirtSu^o?;« rvitE one 

S 4 brotbers-hj Aether and ^e 

Other two being dead. Five yearb 
later this last surviving brother ^^d o 
Ivo Jni got in one of the fteqn»t^« 

on 


•Midst Woods and Swamps. _ 

The few men ^®®^^last he was 

became worn . Athelney, a- 

forced to take re^ge^t A^em y^^^. 

little island among 
swamps of a fresh attack 

careful preparation messen- 

upon the Danes, ^ ^ 

gL to urge aU ins peoP'o *0 P® 

On one ocea^on, bemg 


.,on„ds4tinoneofthe«^3 S^ o^ occasion, being anjo- 

against the Danes, “d Wired ^ea , the number and plans oUne 
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ALFRED IN THE CAAIP OF GUTHRTOI THE DANE 
Here is another entrancing picture by Herbert Bone At the end 
of his long campaign. King Alfred •nas not only victorious over the 
Danes, but converted Guthrum to Christiamtj , and acted as godfather 
at his baptism. This vas not the only occasion on vhich Alfred entered 
the camp of the foe Being very musical, he vould disguise himself as a 
minstrel and boldly mmgle in the ranks of the enemy. 


afterwards tliey 
yielded to him, 
their leader pro- 
mising to be- 
come a Chris- 
tian and to 
leave Alfred’s 
kingdom — both 
of which things 
he did. He was 
baptised three 
weeks later, and 
Alfred acted as 
his godfather. 

Then tlie Danes 
retreated to the 
east, and a 
boundary line 
was fixed be- 
tween their 
kingdom and 
that of their 
conqueror. War 
broke out again 
seven years 
afterwards, but 
it lasted only a 
short time, and 
Alfred was once 
more victori- 
ous. The power 
of the Danes 
was broken. 

In Winchester 

Minster. 

Alfred was 
not only the 
leader of his 
people in war: 
he was their 
judge, lawgiver 
and teacher. He was also the greatest 
scholar and tvriter of his time. In the 
quieter years which followed the defeat 
of the Danes, he set himself to make 
his subjects happier and safer. He re- 
built towns, founded monasteries, and 
set up schools, even writing the books 
to be used in them. He studied the old 
half-forgotten laws of the nation, and 
made a new code out of the best of 


them. He translated many books from 
Latin into English, and started the 
“Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ” — a record of 
national affairs which was kept chained 
to a desk in Winchester Minster, and 
added to year by year. 

Never, in all the pageant of our 
history, has there been a nobler man 
nor a better king. He died at the age 
of fifty-two. 
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shores, and those who manned them 
had gone to and fro, spreading death 
and destruction, and leaving famme 
and terror behind them wherever they 
went. 
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Canute Becomes King. 

By aad hy the Danes tetened to 
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THE LAST CONQUEST OF ENGLAND 



specialty drawn for this work. 

The Norman Duke invaded England, and the English were beaten, largely because the Normans 
pretended to run away, and lured them from their strong defence on the Sussex Doitos. At 
the Battle of Hastings, King Harold was slam by an arrow from one of the foreign archers 
The Norman landing at Pevensey is here illustrated. 


O N a small island in the midst of 
that marshy region knotvn as the 
Fens, a little cluster of men hud- 
dled round a fire. All about them 
sprawled others, sunk in the deep 
slumber that comes to those who are 
weary to the point of utter exhaus- 
tion. Many bore upon their bodies 
the marks of battle, and from time 
to time a groan escaped from some 
sleeper turning uneasily to seek an 
easier position on the hard ground. 
For miles on every side stretched the 
vast swamp, overgrown with reeds, 
and cut in all directions by deep 
channels of water — black, sullen and 
forbidding. 

A Handful of Rebels. 

Here, remote and unapproachable, 
was the camp of Hereward — whom men 
called “ the Watchful,” because none 
had ever caught him unawaies. With 
him was gathered that remnant of 
stubborn Enghsh who would not yield 
to the Norman invaders. And, try 
as they might. King William and his 
men could not break the resistance 
of this handful of rebels; for rebels, 
strangely enough, they had become, 
though fighting to defend their native 
land. 


Five years earlier that gentle sove- 
reign, Edward the Confessor, had died, 
and Harold, Earl of Wessex, had been 
chosen to rule in his stead. But his 
reign was short and troubled, for the 
news of his coronation roused to anger 
the most ambitious man and ruthless 
enemy of his time — Duke William of 
Normandy. 

Invaders at Hastings. 

He was the more angry because the 
Confessor, who had no heir, had 
promised that he should be the next 
king of England. And, according to an 
old story, even Harold himself had been 
entrapped into an oath to the same 
effect, when wrecked upon the coast of 
France some time before. After the 
taking of that oath William had lifted 
tire cloth on which Harold had solemnly 
laid his hand, and pointed to the many 
holy relics that had been secretly 
placed beneath it to make the pledge 
more binding. In breaking that sacred 
promise, Harold gave good excuse to 
William to invade England, and the 
Norman duke made full use of it. So 
Harold, hurrying back from the north, 
where he had just defeated an army 
of invading Norsemen, found himself 
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CORONATION OF WILLIAM I. 
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William, Duke of Normandy, was croimed King of England on Christmas Day m the year of the 
Battle of Hastings. The coronation took place at Westminster Abbey, and the scene is % ividly 
portrayed in the above painting by Sir John Gilbert, R A (1817-97) William the Conqueror 
was a man of furious temper who ruled with great sternness It was he who ordered the 
compilation of the Domesday Book, to the great indignation of the English. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD 

Sir John Gilbert, R.A , pviintcd this beautiful picture which hangs in the Art Gallery of the 
Corporation of London, among many other fine scenes from the same brush. TJie Battle of 
the Standard ^^as fought near Northallerton, Yorkshire, bch^cen the English and the Scots. 
The Archbishop of York gathered an army under the b.inners of Durliara. York, Bf-vcrlev and 
Ripon, and these were fastened on a pole beneath the Cross, hence the n.ame of the battle. 


TWO.SCORE TERRIBLE /EARS 


" Then was com dear, and flesh, and 
cheese, and butter ; for there was none 
in the land. Wretched men starved of 
hunger. ... To till the ground was to 
plough the sea. The earth bare no com, 
for the land was all laid xvastc, and men 
said openly that Christ slept, and His 
saints." 

S UCH, in the words of the "Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle,” was the state of 
affairs in this land of ours only half 
a century after the death of the stem 
Conqueror. So long as William the 
First was alive the Norman barons, 
strong as they were, had a master who 
was still stronger. But as soon as that 
check upon their unruliness was re- 
moved they began to quarrel and fight 
among themselves, and they treated 
the English very badly indeed. 

Things were made easier for them 

N.p.K. 481 


because before long the country was 
disturbed by a civil war which lasted 
fifteen years. The son and heir of 
Henry the First (grandson of William 
the Conqueror) was drowned while 
returning from France with a drunken 
crew which ran the famous White Ship 
upon a rock. Henry arranged that his 
daughter Matilda, aftenvards called 
“ The Lady of the English,” should 
reign after him, but her cousin Stephen, 
though he had promised to support her, 
seized the crowm. ■V\ffiile the matter 
was being fought out the barons were 
busy getting greater power for them- 
selves. 

Castles for the Barons. 

Over a hundred strong stone castles 
were built in Stephen’s reign, and 
the barons were guilty of the most 
abominable outrages. The "Anglo- 
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TWO-SCORE TERRIBLE YEARS 



Sp(cxa\\'i Aratcn for iHi xrorh 

King Henry suUdenh became enraged ‘ Are there none of the cowards whom I feed at my 
table, ' he said, " who will rid me of this troublesome priest '> " 


have wronged another. Trial bj' jury 
was also set up in place of the old 
barbarous custom of testing a person’s 
guilt by throwing him into water to see 
if he would drown, or making him pick 
up a piece of red-hot iron to find out 
if it would burn him. 

The system by which every land- 
holder had to fight for the king if called 
upon was also changed. This had often 
meant that the fields went untended 
and harvests remained ungathered. A 
new arrangement was made that a man 
might pay a sum of money if he hked 
instead of going out to fight, and that 
suited everybody. The tenants could 
stay on their land and look after it, 
and with the money which they paid 


the king could hire professional sol- 
diers. 

Thomas a Becket. 

Henry the Second would have been 
able to do still more, except tliat he 
made a bad mistake. He wanted to 
fight the power of the Church, and for 
that purpose he chose as Archbishop 
of Canterbury a man named Thomas a 
Becket, the Chancellor, and the most 
important man in the land. Until then 
Becket had loved riches, and fine dress, 
and other worldly things, although he 
was a pnest. Once, when he went to 
France on a royal errand, he took an 
escort of i,ooo persons, with waggons 
and horses loaded with money and gold 
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held. For five years the bells were 
silent, and the dead were huned m 
ditches and waste land. 

To Take the Throne. 

John’s answer to this “ Interdict ’ 
was to persecute the clergy still more 
bitterly: so that at last the Pope de- 
clared that John was no longer king, 
and that he was to he considered as 
outside the Church altogether. ^ 
encouraged the King of France in a 
plan to take the fhrone of England, and 
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he tried to bully his nobles, but in this, 
too, he was unsuccessful. With Stephen 
Langton, now Archbishop of Canter- 
bur\% as one of their leaders, they dr^v 
up a charter, and demanded that the 
king should sign it. 
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THE BEGINNING OF PARLIAMENT 



Sptctally drawn Jor thts tcork. 


The representative of the Pope, on behalf of his master, stepped forward with a plain circlet of 
gold, which he placed upon the child's head. The crown which should have served as the boy's 
badge of kingship lay at the bottom of the Wash — so the gold band was used in its place. 


V ERY grave and still he sat, that 
small boy of Tiine. Around him 
stood a little group of men, grave 
likewise, and somewhat anxious. Seven 
of the eight were bishops or barons, the 
other was that important person, the 
representative of the Pope. It was he 
who, on behalf of his master, stepped 
forward with a plain circlet of gold, 
which he placed upon the child’s head. 
The crouTi which should have served as 
his badge of kingship lay at the bottom 
of the Wash — lost, with all the rest of 
his father’s baggage during a sudden 
and desperate flight — so the gold band 
was used in its place. 

Two Good Wise Men. 

Such was the coronation of Henry 
the Third at Gloucester. During the 
years which followed, the government 
of the land lay mainly in the hands of 
two wise and good men, but by and by 
the king came of age, and soon after- 
wards he was made to believe that the 
one who was still ahve, and who held 
the high and responsible post of 
Justiciar, had been false to him. 

Without examining the facts pro- 
perly, and unmindful of the long and 
faithful service which this man had 
given to him, Henry sent an officer to 


arrest him. The Justiciar, whose name 
was Hubert de Burgh, had taken refuge 
in a church. Tlie officer sent for a 
smitli to rivet the fetters on his prisoner, 
but the smith, seeing who it was, flung 
dowm his tools. 

“ Do what you will with me,” he said, 
“but I will die any death before I 
fasten iron on the man who saved 
England 1 " 

Favourites of the King. 

This ungrateful conduct on the part 
of Henry the Third explains something 
of his character. He was weak and 
foolish, and he cared nothing for his 
kingly duties. After he took the control 
of affairs into his oum hands there 
followed twenty-six years of very bad 
government. He was surrounded by 
foreigners, relatives of his mother and 
his wife, and these in turn invited other 
foreigners, until the court was full of 
them, all hating and despising the 
English. Henry listened to the evil 
counsels of these people, bestowed 
titles and high offices upon them, and 
gave to them vast stuns of money 
extorted from his subjects. 

He was always in need of money to 
lavish upon his favourites, to pay for 
his wars, and to meet the demands of 
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PICTORIAL knowledge 


the Pope’s rcprcsenlaiivcs, who sent it 
lo RoTc This was foitunate in one 

senfe. because H to 

England in another jiny 

secure better government l 
years teeling against the ‘ ^ 

illness and lolly stcadilj . 0« 

one occasion, Mhen barons bnd re- 
fused to pay lor a f 
plan, Henry turned to the Lari 

^°‘^l\vill send threshers and thresh 

your com lor you ^ -i.f^fis 

^ “ And 1 will send you back the heads 

ol your threshers ' ” replied the angrj 
noble. 



Specialli araj.n for this aork 

\ smith Mas sent for to riiet the fetters on a ’ 

but the smith, seeing who it ivas, flung down 
“Bo Mhat ^ ou iviU ivith me ” he said, but I "^1 die a t 
death before 1 fasten iron on the man Mho saved h.ngiana 


The King and the Earl. 

Matters grew- the king 

at last war broke out^^^^^ 

and a laige part ol h« su ) 
leader ol those who we 

Mas an honest and n - j-^^lol 

Simon dc beat the king s 

Leicester. His 1 inimediately 

army at Lewes, and bm „athcnng 
set about ^‘^^^'"^S,, .° giresent the whole 
which should realK P ^ ^een any- 
nation. There h»d n'ler 
thing ot U« ’^consisted merely 
of the Saxon . chosen in 

of the great men, not eh 

special, wa>, w I ^^^.^rcigns 
man times . 

had lor the small 

with the ^^iP, yimni they 
group ol olficia ^ 'j-jic 

fbemselves appointed. 

“ common P ^ 
never been 8i' i gQvem- 

to rhare in national go 

ment, but a strong 

had oneyw’liich 

who paid ^^'®,^his officers 
tlie king and ^ ^ voice 

spent , should money 

in deciding ho\ jj- 

should be spent and 

should be obtained. 

When Parliament 

So, in the year ^ 

first real the 

'Hie "barons as being 
great landho and 

summoned s^jg^Jps, as 

by name.. The D ^^rch, 

representing th ^^end 

were also bidden to 
In addition, every shU 

called upon to ^le 
knights, and 
boroughs two de 

represent them. 

Montfort’s aim wasn t^ 

to discuss the tax- 

lecting and spen^g^ 
money, but to 
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nation into one great 

3ust as -he planned, so it was carried 

'"suf "Henry the Third, hke other 

kings before and since, 

to Mving power taken out of ^ hands. 

War broke out again soon aiterwardj 

and Simon de Montfort 'vas 

Then the king died also, and ^ward 

the First ascended the throne. Hew ^ 

as good and successful a sovereign 

his father had been had and un 

successful, but of all the 

that he did, nothing w'^ more potable 

that the steps he took to set up a 

Parhament on the best and sures 

foundations. 


county 

elected from the county 3^ gesses 
and from each they 

citos). and ,ad 

come to us at tuc ^ 
to the aforesaid place. 

Mother of Parliaments. jepre- 

These knights and horges ^^^Qyg3i 

senting - (or^House) of 

formed the ^^ta^® ^ ^vere also 

Commons. The derg.^^ , 

directed to send ^^apresen 

though tliey <hd f^^aJters alone, and 
preferred to let such ^atte ^ 

Iradually ceased Jo haj 3 Jg Houses 
the debates and domgs 


The Model Parliament. 

In 1295 there was called together 
,vhat is often too™ ^ 

Parliament.” Edward beheyed that 
“ what touches aU should be looked to 
by all,” and he translated this opmion 
into action. He issued summonses to 
the archbishops, bishops, earls ano 

these together formed fte 
“Estate” (or House) of Lords. He 
also instructed the shenfi of each 


of Parliament. ^ set up, 

So stage by stage ther^' 

largely orpat wisdom 

sovereigns and the ^ ^(jerfulbody 

others, thathistoncandwon^^^ ^ 

which has for ^entunes^^^^^^^^ to 

example of ,^ich has jnstly 

other ^atmns and wt^^^ 
been c^ed The ^ ^t h^ 

ments ; so mn^ .^^,orld, 

become a pattern g^ery 

j Innlcpfi UP re ^ 


and is 
country. 
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Henr>- the Third, hke other kings before and de Montfort ivas kiUed. 

of his hands. War broke out again soon afterwards ana airao 
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It for 

■»=fSSSSSriSSii---- 

Srsa3:«| 

,a not been English called Ea,vard a hini 

ixonsor'Nortn ^ which mean commanding hi ^ as over- 

=Sf U 1 .,>. - -s B««" «■ — - 

’f IS 'Steighfs of Sno^^, J 
batons the "nds^f^bt last, 'f gave his promise to 

tIme'aS ^!^®’:^np?oublein Wand- ^""i?ge to ^^j^re the bold 

l,e may keep it tor David, and rebelled ag ^^„a of 

William. rule. Edward as soon a 

Along the Border.^ ^o.aers ^Sg^^tte Wh ooast.^^otgmme 

fougU^?5vlV"m n”' SSeWfW^ 

wS^is'^offen called “ The Lan sailed to 

Castles.” , was king there ^^-ps obeyji. 

MVVipn Edward i- iipd Llewelyn. „1 ocpv and took tn „ pj-jend 

"S battles that the 


kernes- pictorial 

«o^=a'S&toB.va.. 

A SIHa. o, caal... ,,, 

to eather an army there. , . He did not find it e y ^ 

One day an Englis .y^-pV £j^glish- turbulent people, an north ol 

andtbettvobegantoSgb.. TheEnglrs ““iS^p Ms hardly 

^™?ea!m. Tbeirr»m»«j; 

Stand — Conway, 

and and Beau- 

S‘Siu’tbeIsleO< 

hervouldgivettonapf^^j^j 

of their f ”-:^,';/prince 
storj’^ says. Wales, 

should he horn 

andshouldspeaknoEngh 

At that time f Q _ 
son, who 

arCaSr? SS 

'’“•^SereisyourPrin'';; 

he said. ' Secanspea'' 

in Wales, and he can p 

no English ! English 

=•’ ‘became th?««‘ 

prince and to 

Prince of \Naies, 
this day the same t 
borne hy the eldf Y° 

theKingofEng^^d. 

It was soon to ce 
that under ^nghsh^^^^ 

Wales prospered m^^^ 

more. She K p ^g^^the 
la^^3 in rural parls. nu 

to^^•ns came under th 

trol of England and m 
Englishmen were m 



EtscAsilt 

THE FIRST PRIKCE OF ^YALES. 

^^ hiKl Edward 1. was m Wales his '=ldcst^^ after- 
ward= became Edward 11 . was born at ^mamom ^ 

once the Iving took llie baby in hi=» arms. ^ 

T>rnTninpnt olacc and sbo^^cd 


his eiacsr sou, *--- 

ward^'^nmc Edward 11 to a 

once the Iving took Ike baby in his ar^. ,, Here 

prominent place and sbowetniim to ^Im and he 

L , c,,,- -Pnnre ” he said He was bom in Wales anu ne 
can sneak no Ennlisl^ ” So the little English pnncc 
wS;nbe brst #nnce of Wales Our illustra Uo^ - a 
reproduction from the well-knovin picture b\ - 
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THE T^ST M romantic hisi 


ar4giss55s« 

, .,, 1 . Baliol. anc 


K INGEUW^:; -, veil as over "(viedge Wmseli to 

■San“\iXywerefe'““^ “sk the Scots proud and 

other Kltig 1> „pnceful means ' betweenFrancean ^ vould 

tried first by Pf-f^nce came when bett Pf.^ngli^r. 

Scotland. and left the ^gM for bim ^^mst tl^^^^^ J Scotland 

ttie Scottish K g a^d-danghter. meant wa b ;£^,vard I. 

throne to Ins httle g Three 

,y Sl“c-su“it. 

Stie was a Nor ^eg ;^taid of , defeated the Scots 

three that ^ ’ The first away from Scone 

Norway, ^f^ales, should marry her^ t^attle, ^"'^.^“r^astiny /’ on which 

the Prince of Wal ^ Scotland uould „ °L^,feat to be crowned. 

and then England and Ivery Scottish Itog sat 

be one. ended that a ship sh Edward put it 1 under our Corona- 

So he comruanded t^ On Ed^ ^tUl ^^ere sad to lose 

be sent /^Serbread, sugar-candy^ tion Chair, ^ ’ 

boardheputg g ^tioughtshew for to them 1 ^ was Jacob s 

?rnitandnnts>r Eet ^ that 
'‘“'rEngla"^ She tell d's" p„i„tv. 

fbed on the way. direct heir to the the Scots. bumbleknight 

Then there was no dwee ^^^^d TohnBalioifled.andahun^oi 
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Scots. He trained his couMo-mcn 
well and made them into an arm>. 
which drove out the English govc rnoi s 
that Edward had sent to rule ^coth 1 
after Baliol’s flight. But soon ^^allace 
himself had to flee away 
host, and the brave 

in the hands of his enemies, who hangeci 

“ Stm tVc1co°s\vould not surrender to 
thfEng St, King, end another hero notv 
rSe to be their leader. He was a lord 
Robert Bruce, and the .^fScclV 

him as their King. He ^ wa\ 
aeainst the English, and though he vas 
often defeated and had to 'vnndj:^^ 
the countn^side, hiding from h^ toes, 
he would not give up his struggle to sc 
his country free. 

Black Douglas. 

Bruce might weU have lost heart, for 
his wife and child were captured, and 
made prisoners by the . 

three brothers were killed, and often he 


ial knowledge 
himself did not welfl 

sleep that night, ^^'t sti „eous 

Other lords strong and courag^^^^_ 
as Brnce, gathered very dark 

mined leader. Douglas. He 

and tall . was oallc , ‘ (ought so 

rvas a true friend to Bn “ to the 

boldly tl, at l.,s name 'as ten 

countryside. Motliers 
England used to sing « be 

children at night, bidding 
nfraid of Black Douglas. 

" Hush thee, hush thee. 

The ‘^Black Douglas will not get 
thee,” 


they sang. old man, 

King Edward, n „j.roy against 
resolved to lead a third 
the bold Robert j When he 

reached the border be di^^ Ids men 
knew be was dying, of the 

to carry his bones at tl 
army, so that even when he 
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THE TRIAL OF \^^LLIAI.I WALLACE. drove out Uie 

Sir William V, allace trained his ^^^ovv Scots and made them ''“c fne^siw" 

English governors Soon, hmv ev er, ^™®7to London and the above scene^^^^ 

to whom he was hetrajed He tended to be executed as a rebel and t 
trial at Westminster Hall. Waanse. R A 


THE HERO KING OF SCOTLAND 
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ipeeiuHy drawn Jot thxt f£Cf*» 

Edward II. roused himself, gathered an army together and went to fight against the bold Scots 
leader. A battle was fought by the little stream of Bannockburn, and there Bruce defeated the 
English King, winning a great victory over his foes. 


he might still lead his men against the 
enemy. His grave is in Westminster 
Abbey, and on it is written : — 

" Here lies Edward, the Hammer of 
the Scots. Keep troth.” 

Edward I. wished his son, Edward II., 
to go on with the conquest of Scotland, 
but the new King was not such a strong, 
powerful man as his father. He stayed 
in his own country, and for seven years 
paid no heed to the dead King’s com- 
mand. 

In that time Bruce steadily went 
ahead with his work, and little by little 
he won back Scotland for the Scots. 
Then, in the year 1314, he marched on 
the last fortress that stiU held out 
against him — the castle of Stirling. 

Over the Border. 

Then at last Edward II. roused him- 
self, gathered an army together, and 
went to fight against the bold Scottish 
leader. A battle was fought by the 
little stream of Bainnockbum, and there 
Bruce defeated the English King, 

N.r.K. 


winning a great victory over his foes. 
Now he was, indeed. King of Scotland. 

King Robert was not yet quite con- 
tent. He wanted to force the English 
to say that Scotland was free, and that 
the Scottish King was not tlieir man. 
So when Edward II. had died, and his 
young son was on the throne, Bruce 
once more went on the warpath. He 
rode over the border, and began to 
harry the people there. 

Edward III. marched against him 
with an army, but he was no match for 
the Scots. The English had to take 
heavy wagons, loaded with food, about 
with them. The Scots rode here and 
there on swift ponies. They killed the 
cattle in the fields for food, and they 
made themselves biscuits from the oat- 
meal that ever}' man carried with him 
in a bag. 

The English arm}' could not keep up 
with the swaft-riding Scots, and at last 
peace was made with Bruce, and the 
English promised never again to claim 
that their King was overlord of Scotland. 
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through ENGLAND in 





- - “ , , t»rp(1 a few dvrellings, fo*” ® ^jg^^hy th® 

xt- 


X T7 THAT %vas England like m the 

WSirLSri^s 

SeSV^‘?!-t,s?;s'ry 


lsendmthe^^oru and we 

We cross these at the or 

%‘^?;vere to visit 

„ow.tve_shouW ftna to 6 The fet^ 


md see for ourselves. We wui uno leW 

the houses, the roads, the towns, an ^ easily ^H^y• ^creased 

Ihe people, and see exactly tvhat they “If tialSers Wdef 

«nnot take a train, tor there is " lU point. ^0“ “5ge 

none Sa.hvays have not f err keen "y^ppeared, and pet^P^Jen the 

aronght of yet Most peo^e nde J ™ \nilt over fte nven^^ re 

horseback ; indeed, that « th T grew larger, a au^g 

wav of getting about, if we uis people came to trade ^ ^o^^rn, 

travel from one place to another, fo P Strat/»"1- 

there are not many roads that are g) • became Ox/o> , ^ed/ ^ j 

raf tViPTTi arc simpty lanes 


Most of them are 
bridle-paths. In wet weather the 
are impassable for they are so deep- 
cut tha? the rain turns them into muddy 
swamps. 


?Xh=ci;;rt^/o.^Be«».«.o^‘-;-rh, 

t ZZs « -- 

"‘Sftonghrve ride through Ptonty” 

land in those long “g A, g, Barer 


Through Miles Of Forest. land in those long ago days^^^^^^^ 

We can ride many, many gystem of cultivation was q ^ j-^di 

out seeing a toum of any s ■ ° ^ now. e ^ ’ divided ^ 

population of the whole of E g outside a ^m g .^^,ill 1 

?heMiddle Agesivaslessthau the^ g^lds. One ^tnP,,,.lan 

lation of London now. plough-land, one vill X 

hie to^\ns, as we know them. Even p s lie i 

the biggest vere no more than large ^g^h had a s^iP Ja. H ° 

villages. ,qr.wr: but the system vas no ° ^ alio" 

Wie ride across green meadovs, ne<^lected his plot. , jgi,\oi 

through mdes of forest, ov^r long ^/^ow on it. all the others 

stretches of moor and across nvers. 
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iffer If his cows got loose, they 
light destroy his neighbour's plot — for 
0 man was allowed to grow a hedge, or 
)ut up a gate. 

Round the Maypole. 

Let us ride to the village in the dis- 
tance. Outside it are the three large 
fields, and a few villagers are working 
there Here are some cottages, 
though they seem more like huts to us, 
and we should not care to live in them. 
They have no glass windows, nor have 
they any chimne5'’s Then we pass to 
the village green, and see the cross in 
the middle of it. There may be a 
maypole nearby, for in those times the 
first of May was always a holiday, 
and folk danced merrily round the 
maypole. 

We see the church, which perhaps 


may not look very different from our 
own church at home, if it is a very old 
one. In the distance is the house of a 
country knight. It is called a manor 
house, and the whole village belongs 
to the lord who lives there. It is 
a well-built place, and has a moat 
round it. Not far away are some 
fine timber houses, where a few rich 
merchants live We shall not be able 
to find any stone or brick houses at 
all, not even if we seek for them in 
the towns. They were not built until 
later. 

Away on a distant hill is a great 
castle. Perhaps we may have seen its 
ruins in our own days, and know how 
thick its strong walls are We may 
have seen the square keep in the centre, 
and perhaps the guide told us that it was 
to this strong tower that the baron and 



If a man’s cons got loose in olden dajs thcj might destrot a neighbour’s plot— for no man ’rt.i'- 
alloncd to gron a hedge, or put up a gate This led to man\ angia- scenes among the m 1! igc-s. 
nho Ined in cottages ssatli no glass windows or cliimncjs 
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* ' ^ X-» E ^ ^ ^ 

rhoKS'he«a^d^ 

Perhaps a tournament is going t 

held. Let us go and see. 

Lord of the Castle. 

TTpre is a pilgrim trudging along, a 
staTii. Ws hafd, a cloak across te 
shoulders and a leather hag ove 

r.1o:r?t^«rtvhat 
"~SSe.hutuuend 


Sridcon%uri%.hoP‘''8 
a monastcrj" f ”h you tvill say- 

But why a ®“'’““&;a„se we know 

place in which to rest. ^ ^^^^tery, a 
^ Soon we come to ^jg^ance. It 
beautiful building i -^yg must find the 
is enclosed by walls^ ^ monh 

gate-house and ring tl gu^t- 

answers it. and gb the build- 

house. As we ° of cloistered 

ing. we catch a ^^^s wa& 
courts, where merchants chil 

wherethey teach tl ^yg see tbe 


where tney 

He answers us in ^ to read and ^ t 

it hard to understand bim f^ 
not talk as we do. tie uses 


.‘?dwrHingto”'vher=th=»®^^^ 

uottalkasweoo. **^-r-r. ktpftSlum\atedn.an^^^^^^ 

,ve do not recognise, “hd his „,ere na ^ been discov^' 

difierent from ours. StiUi , T>T-;Ti+ing‘ had not y_ hvhano* 

1 1 _ iVint W 


were no hoo discovered, 

different trom ours. ou... Printing had u^t ^^y hand- 

M o?~nir the Every hook had to 

'”t°‘rj.^S:lraS about u. t— 

Some carry 'ong spears, and a^are^^^ 
fuU amour ‘heir U 

their shields, wtiicti tney nv ^ 
for a thrust from a spear will kiU a man 
nntrieht, if he does not protect buu^®“- 

The common P'J'P^® """"The 

the tournament field, v atcni g 
SLs from the castle are m a fee 
pavilion under a gay uwnmg. at th 
other end of the meadow. Soon the 
sound of trumpets is Iieard, and 
knights gallop on to the field. 


In the Chapter-House. the 

We pass by the ohapt«- 

monks eat their mea dis- 

house, where andthedponi 

cuss important mattem, ^ ^jght. 

SS la ge place, but 

The monastery is ^ luJJ/all these 

gven when we all. Theg 

things we Iif^f"°^gd where iU monks 
is a hospital attachea, ggUar, the 

ar^ended, the kitchen, las 

lovely garden ponds, v;cU 

but not least, the ,,bicb 

stocked with many km ^^gir fast 

the monks catch and eat 

dav. Friday. ^ „erv hig ’ 

If the monastery i^ . ^ pastur^. 

it JviU have its oivn fields and^P .viU be 
its orvn cattle s^'gth the ahbrt 
ahnost a tmvn in iKelt,^ member 


' Finding a Monastery. 

We should dearly love to watch the 
tournament, but we must go on 
ride once more. Night 'viU be 

drawing near, and we must find a 

SS® There are na hotels to stay at J.,3lb.g 

—we cannot telephone for a bed, tor community, 

there is no one in the whole land who of co^^ 
would know what a telephone was, if w e 
asked him. Neither can we expect a 
passing motor-car to pick us up i 
get lost anyivhere, for such a thmg as 
lar would be impossible to find if we 


the community. , ^ l^ere, and 

We iviU spend wiU 

Iben on the next places''^ 

again to go to a tovm, f scattered 

hive seen untilnowhaveb^ 

villages. As we st 



ON THE VILLAGE GREEN 



Specially draxctt for this ttork 


la olden days there was hardly a village green in England that did not possess its Maypole 
In those times the first of May was always a holiday and folks danced merrily, long ribbons of 
gay colours being attached to the top of the garlanded pole in such a w ay that they could be 
plaited and unplaited by the dancers Even London owned its maypole, which stood in the 
Strand, hard by Somerset House, The month is called after the goddessMaia, daughter of Atlas. 
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+hp other guests who have 
some the monastery 

spent the pttie way. There 

accompany us ^ wandering 

Sight or tSo®inshining^a^^“'‘; 

iSrfrnrSrghetodtheWg^^^^ 

-rtSe.S'SS: to"S”fr ™ri 

There are no ordinary peop j-m^ns 

Sd”tLreSr^S3f I 

in their own village or town 
hfelong. 


T AL knowledge 

foe. might come 

oi followers and try t 

If that happens, up s the towers 

bridge, the gates are ^ stat, 

are weU-manned, ana ^ 
repulsed. 


Warding off the Foe. 

Over the hiUs we ride to the neares 
town. It has strong waUs all round 1 . 
and a wide moat outside ^o keep o 

sn-ra«rr3r3 

be let down 

for lis to pass over. . 

Why are there aU these towers ‘hB 
drawbridge and strong g^to ! , B ^ 
because one of the barons, or a foreign 


The Market Square. , Here 

Now we are houses with 

there “e more tanb 

many nghind them, 

merchants, and pleasant gardens 

peeped, we shoul ^P ^^^^y stiU 

Se"sre%lAeUheautiM old houses 

‘"^”“S?e"'rtehuUdtag,wtoh^t 

passer-by tells 

Here the members of ^jeir 

lug companies mee . ^pus of their 
alairs. They are veiy g , 
trades. They wiU not they 

begin to trade in their t gj.g unless 

?e? anyona start ^^^Ip^SrticeshiP, 
he has served a P^°Pr ^ghly. ■ , 

and knows his work thoro g ^^ .^ 

In the ^^d'i^\°ye?o^vnisalarge 

market-square. „ » m th 

one, it may hold a 1 ■ 



Monasteries possessed sP’^^'^ja wriUng^ooms. where ^ught the 

scripts-for there were no 



CROSSING THE DRAWBRIDGE 
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<;o6 - ' , 

VKvders and i>,,(oro 

Pediai s ihcTC is, ""'u wU 

minstrels eaf'cr to s t 

havNkers begging Jr Stalls of 

goods, merchants ^.Ui tbcir s^aUs^^^_ 

\Ye '=Sd’bave a great time; an^ 

like the ^^„^Juomfto bed 

should not want to go uomc 

that night. 

Round the Town. 

Tf we look round the town, we shall 
JZ ItU’ much. The .iro^is ere 
very dirty, for every one throws ms 
ruSiish there, and dogs and cro^ 
always rooting about in . ..epU to 

Icll badly, and “°Sman 

well-swept roads, long for the du 
to come'Llong and collect *0 ™bb,sln 

But there are no ''“a*"''".;? ‘ „o 
at all, nor in any other. Tliere a 


I A I. KNOVi'I.nOGE 

eith.'.-. ■ 

out after dark. rUl of the 

Kuw let ns loa^ e ^ 

Midtllc What a clean 

Ihigbttd of to-da> . crowned . 

world it Jim and how f 

ll„w noisy the streets ,mrlil m 

of ti afhe 1 Still . it IS on 

onr own jefer tbe 

are a fe'^ .Jiifcisabettcrand 

Ages for.wcknon dt‘ ccnlnO- 

'happier thin^tn J' Ji 1 

* IKve happened to ^ 0 

not go into a ‘ J beverages the 

tea or coficc, for the- ^ i^phonc or 

,veie as J^t ro^n milf^ 

railway tram ^Apart ,bicl 

water, f'^^nc-brewed at pcople- 

d, ink at every mca for Ibcj 

whilst those who wet dii 

of wine. Methods of eating- 

(crcnl, ns then tee“'h W 

There were no . ...ith ^^hlch to 

olz menl nnd "» '"'-tve sl»eW 

found that fingers .urown under 

Ss nnd ;h»t 

the table for the dogs 

for these tit-bds^ different tb 

And iust think nov.^ Wc have but 

?ot*Tr»;:‘«re;s. 

tlirougli the ffg,ys wore. 

which folks in those aa> 
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iddleof tlie tovmis market-squ^e. toirat^the toll-ga*®' 

-a the square, and then many other tr ^ ^ ^ pay a 

their Aiares to sell. Before these strangers enter the 
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r other tnere ,•_ -^eacon fires ana .^e(i London, fir pverv pr^rt 

“me'nSS slo»ly. bat ’^an, woman or 

e“'^”lSeyearofgracet34, 


CoS So «« f “SnSsSa ^“StonS T’^r 

r tag. dtmlnn|,ja^^^'^j^j„any days. hat “““'S’man, woman or 

tournaments ^^^^g^g^j,gX347. a- country, ^-r. gUgnt approach, 

For this was .^f \^e ^eatest warrior o ^’^°”^^Iths that followed 

Edward tiro 6 ^jjat ten the grim months 

S?„S aP ««atf “infwt lo.t 

«%^SStht‘mSC Sr^SrSo'^^ ta« 

SSoUoi_,fari^ian?had an^«t sheep -d^ e^le 

Sn Se^'^nd s^rStn^it to drive them 

IS^SiSr&e f^ey^ot oan; „eath aet^% «.d tar 

surrendered afte^^ fourteen months, hut ^^any years 

wonder, th thought highly lingered much long in the 

made merry tiad t^nd was held and 

themselves. by "'^''^iYgone centuries the 

TnePl«a.Br.*.0«l. atati^ted. great landmrmem^ 

But while the^t^ y^^^^ i_ijiole divided up m ^tremselves 

victories yet tear and grief, lYhile one part wa P in small 

land was plunged 1 itjle pla^® another part was 1 ^nd the rest 

S -assiSttenbyJhatte^^_ Starting ""gSns ?o free pegan^^^^^^ 

known ^ gr . this deadly drs split up among Both the freeme 

in the ?ar East, ^rom there P ,,iUems. 

tflSjSeSwacrossEnrope. 
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pictorial to their 

and tLe viUeitis 

lord, and were P m addi 

cultivation of the estate. 

tion. tlie vjUeins helo J ^tsewhere 

They might not go ^^-gston, at al^ 

—wthout spiral P ^ jj^^ch their 

events— and they ^^ttle. 

master’s property as we 

Money for Service. the great 

In recent tunw, h -g^venient to 

landonmers loun service, an 

rent. t,, ck Death every 

But after the B1 gcarce, 

thing was altered. Com^ g arce, 

and so cost more. able 

and the free pe^ai^' for then 

ask as much as ^ ^ t>le the wages 
service, demanded douo irritated 

S7y' had had before^ ^ i,ve 
aie landoams'S, rousrf 

labour at any P^^ ' ^vho '^ere st^ 
the jealousy Vere not able to 

villeins, because they ^g free 

demand higher wages, 
workers could. that Parha* 

So much trouble arose ^ ^gd 

ment made a hY 

“ The Statute of Lao ^ ^ serwoe 

peasants who 'V^re fg^here, while 
were forbidden o f a to work for anY 
those not in service had m go. 
master who reqmred ^ ^g^n were 
Moreover, the ^agg P tiefore th 

to be the same as th°s p dy gave 
Black Death, be ^imprisoned^ 

or took more was to o ^^g^g to 
Runaway J.a'bonrem, f anY' 

be branded on the tomn be 

one who sheltered *em^^^^t*at 
heavily punished. Ah longer free- 

Se.W-f “la th>n 

and the villems ''or® ^ ^vas ^ 

ever. For many Y^^ ^tisf acUon 
deep and ^'^^^Jtef^d in th^ 
about the '^f^^tSlrdtLe second- 


^ ‘ i>puviUy~araj;i^J°^ this v^orh, 

\ **r^r^^l tnv*' was levied, under ^^bich every 

out li? Essex the people ros® 

£r™'Ss;.«s‘o.’S 1. oi 

I^ondon. 
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THE^ idling of WAT 5^ '^‘’XS'apR^’ 

n the 

.ord Mayor much damage to prop ,v as oy j 

vhere the rebels am ^ engravmb person Varieu 

pamtmg.^rom^vh The amount paid by any F 

s£ iiSSSrx^SS 

eople tbougbUj y^ad been th the same g^^^J^oyidering dis- 

,ras wasted. _ ^ Trench war w fanned the 1 g rebellion. 

SaSTtbe coRR^fgei^:’ X ?stx Pf 

r?oUe «ff ; * Sf "» “ t 

hke Wm. aUention to the ij to Higb- 

by calling theh lives and those ta^^ Tthe capital. At 

differences betwe^ ^ad land, ^^^^J’^Sllector insulted the 

of more fortun P Dartford a tax c Tyler, who 

or money, or tan . langhter of '‘™“ eople rose, beei 

What jaek S*»" ““l «ho helped f^sTevhe "ad been 

“TbenWchard “d ttoe«", to Sonth®^ J"e,er| 

him to et.«®.,foU.iT (i-e- n XI" Sees as they 'V» ; ^rk in the holds, 

conntymenleftdte. 

fhP. country to pay m 



„ NEWNES’ pictor 

armed '"‘^Xd to '3om 

or farm tools, and rnar 

SSsSSss. 

much damage to property. 


T A.L knowledge 

t r will he your 

grieve for that traitor^ I ^ p^ave 

Kader! FoUory me. and you e 
all that you ask 1 ^^eedom that 

So, by promising th gj-suaded 

the peasants ^But the 

them to go t^ept Kichard 

P'rX„,'ISi„n of standing bv them. 


How Wat Tyler Died. 

The King dealt boldly with 

follorvers. fgam Krchard 

Lora i'lei-i WqI Tvler was slam, 

of the peasants. Wat i^/iei 

hut lust as his men were about to 

avenge him Richard rode forwmd. 

» What, good fellows.” he sW 

.« would you slay your king ’ Do not 


promises were nw , hy them, 

had no jpctared that he had 

and Parliament declar ^ ^^^^t 

freedom had fadud- ^g case. 

Nevertheless, thi landlords 

Neither the and it ^as 

washed for more trouble, gradually 

Xd better for «erybo^ ^ 
to adopt the plan instead of 

rents from the had passed 
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READING THE BIBLE IN TUDOR TIMES. 

In tliis fine picture tlie artist Robertson gives us a splendid idea ol a scene sucli as migiit have 
been witnessed in any EngUsli village in tlie days of the Tudors. Holy men travelled afoot 
from place to place, gathered eager congregations round them and then read chapters from the 
Bible. Even to-day we may still find the so-called " Preaching Crosses ” iti many a village. 


'^THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH" 


I N the Almonry of Westminster 
Abbey, so-called because it was there 
that alms were given to the poor, 
two men leant over a table examining 
eagerly a sheet of paper. For a long 
while they gazed at it, and then the one 
who was clearly the master turned to 
his assistant and smiled. In his smile 
there was something of triumph, which 
is hardly to be wondered at, for the 
paper on the table was the first leaf of 
the first book ever printed in England. 

Our First Printed Book. 

There were many in London who 
would have tried to burn both men and 
machine had they loiown what was 
happening, for to a vast number of 
people the newly-discovered art of 


printing was nothing less than magic 
of the worst sort. 

On the Continent more was known of 
the matter, for twenty years earlier 
John Gutenberg had succeeded in 
printing the Bible in Latin, in two 
great bound volumes. The city ' of 
Mainz, where he had carried out this 
marvellous work, had been sacked soon 
afterwards, and his workmen had 
scattered to other parts of Europe. 

Caxton — son of a Kentish farmer, a 
wool merchant by trade, and now living 
at Bruges, in Belgium — ^had been 
greatly interested in this new art. 
From his youth he had loved books and 
study. 

He had also translated from the 
French "The Histories of Troy”; 
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CAXION SHOWING FftleSpl^^Tt 

It IS dimcuU to realise establish printin^^^^^^ to receive ab^). 

«»» “I”"'™ ”> “■ .,_ „f a,e Grccte 

and, since many of h« Komanfa'S^^^ teedy «« 

Smmed "i* Sptared,“Sese men «e<J ° 

looking on white paper, he h'g 6° countries, 
to Cologne to study printing. He naa 

then returned to Bruges and set u^^^a and ior many 

Tirinting machine of his o"m. manv other wajs, altering* 

years iLr he had crossed to Englamh I ''.“rta* ^tretchW 

bringing some of the Sot only tvere men's ^y,een the 

metal letters and his printing p beyond what had h ^ geographical 

"'ihe'umes rvere ripe for the malmg ““Jfgarira "'ere “^'j^fehanges 

existed before. In the old in others, at the g^d, Bic 

Vnit the clergy had had much learning, Cownth reigned m Eng 

b?tt\tSsreasonsallthatwasnmv ^be^^fteenth ^ 

altered. One of the mam causes of the t of the y^f^^jiddle 

change was the taking of Constantinople ^ y End of th 

by the Turks. That city had long been Beginning of 

the capital of the Eastern Empire, and an 

there had dwelt the great scholars who Times. 
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THE DAYS OF GREAT ELIZABETH 



specially drawn for this work 

The quiet %\hich surrounded this pleasant place was broken A man — richly dressed, butstained 

by hard riding — flung himself upon his knees in loyal devotion Swiftly he told his message, 
and as she listened the face of the woman grew more grave 


I N the garden of a fine old English 
country house a woman sat reading. 
She was young — twenty-five, to be 
precise. Clearly she was intelligent 
and well-educated also, for the book 
which absorbed her attention was a 
volume of Greek poetry, while of the 
others which lay beside her on the 
grass, one was written in Latin, and 
another in Italian. 

Suddenly the quiet which surrounded 
this pleasant place was broken. From 
a short distance away came the sound 
of a voice, urgent and somewhat ex- 
cited. Rapid steps followed ; and, in a 
moment or two, a man — richly dressed, 
but stained by hard riding — had flung 
himself upon his knees in loyal devotion. 
Swiftly he told his message, and as she 
listened tlie face of the woman grew 
more grave. When tire tale was finished 
she quietly closed the book she had been 
reading and rose to her feet. 

“ This is the Lord's doing,” she said 
reverently, " and it is marvellous in 
our eyes 1 ” 

Queen of England. 

So there was brought to Elizabeth 
Tudor, whose life had for the most part 
been spent in this peaceful country 
seat, the news that her sister was dead, 
and that she w'as Queen of England. 

K P.K. 


Like her father and her grandfather, 
she had great courage and a strong will. 
In spite of her youth she was shrewd in 
matters of government and as clear- 
sighted as any of the experienced 
statesmen around her. She was strong 
enough to trust herself, and wise enougli 
to choose good counsellors. 

It was just such a sovereign that 
England needed at that time. The 
nation was sore and disheartened by 
defeat in war, and the loss of Calais, 
which it had held for 200 years. 
Religious unrest and persecution had 
disturbed the hearts and minds of the 
people. 

Spain, France and Scotland were hos- 
tile, as was also the Pope, who denied 
that she w’as the rightful queen of 
England, and called upon the sovereigns 
of the Catholic countries to remove her 
from the throne. She had a powerful 
rival in Mary Queen of Scots, who was 
to cause great trouble in the years to 
come. Her treasury w'as empty, her 
army small, and her na’iy wasted away. 
The task of government in such circum- 
stances might well have daunted the 
strongest and most e.xperienccd man, 
but it did not daunt Elizabeth. Know- 
ing all these things, she, nevertheless, 
set to work to make her subjects happy 
and prosperous, to raise England to a 

1 . 1 . 
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.. the depSS the spanXAtmada_ 

, ,„a carries 

f .= - S“laS^fS 


Spam aina - 

she knew must come 

Sir Francis Drake. . ^^urers wko 

Of all the ^eat ^dten^^^ 

^^'rought s'lck ka^ 

Mam,” none is .. an un- 

Drake. Having Uk expedi- 

successlul and te . - 


terror into tne thf f Jthe 

ttirtvo^^^ {or tEo f' usked 

Se^Sresthatkeaccomp{ 

%i.aheth,udiok^^^^^^^^ 

of Spam {Ea tunied.knigk 

SIain:”noneissoian-^^ Soon aftenv^.^^- ^ great 

sS‘%,s rsi EfSilSi 

was suffered, and he ^S'ttos <■ of tuct'^'i 

tliorougWy- On “ s,,ips across dog „ , »,jadtng Wl^'fnarMor l®, 
i‘fiS:;'fc n«dVe,byat^lnng 



nAYS OF GREAT EL to tell here the 

the lays O There is no room to teu ^ 

^ Catholic. story of the great encou they 

>rotestant and C ooportunity. , • tgiand was saved. ,, which 

Nor aa ftey thf ^f^rthorj «!<>“« AmSa. One 
Protestant and Cat ^ ^ty for the ^ the ^"^.^”^*.tiere were, with 
Tia«eh Xtfd Men of all ages .d thnty ly 

defence of then 1^ ^ ^^tdiers and jailors and them, 

and classes ^very week. 'Money ^.ooo cannon. crept home nearly 
drilled regularly , to purchase o ^ ad broken, crep ^^^t, 

poured in from every^^f and ^y ^months afterwards^ ^ AU^ 

the necessaries " tri budding for together with 20,000 men, ^ 

shipyard there w t)e held off through the courag gales 

the great stmgg * roused the j^j^aship of the En^ ^ through that 

any longer. Eh^ts to fever-heat that followed them Ibe 

enthusiasm of Eer ^ 1 a^ riding to Tand scattered them, 

by putting o^^;^^ar-horse to review Lord sent his wind ^ struck 

Tilbury on a great war and so indeed 

the troops. a,.’ she said ^^ta^rate the victo y, 

“ ^ T Sreation, but being 
“ not for among you al , 

resolved to hve ^ ^ad for my Golden Age. long-threatened 

tolaydoxvn-to my^ people-n,y of England 

kingdom and ^“'en m the dust. having “giden Age 

honour and my W ^ «<»k a kmd f je 

England, too \ 
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Industry and increased, •■- t„ , 

an increase aUo^^ y,e nrost 

t«rSS‘loS^„raf^ SS: ,,rtne„ 

RenoNVTied ipr 

elfEnefeniW«.“’^ 
p„ceneo[Ln6^^^^^_ 

a°ft>aU5Ssecd>« 


“eomioitaSd enioyX"‘to5i° uE Sped 

ma^f'S »«“ 

healthier. 

England’s Greatest features 

One ol fce nrost is Ure 

0l even tins temaiEaH P 
sudden outburst ot poetry, 

drama. centuries there had 

For atout ,.orth mentron- 

been almost S- English litera- 

ing or temembeimi^ tn g 


'tnre, tut the 

reign, “a^Slions lega 

udiich it closed, ah combined iu,*,- 

lor Elizabeth ^tersel , . ^vriters fame. _ Q^^gen 

inspire some ° , foremost among seemed fitting, |?°’.tend 

4"tether 

<-“!/.r™ite^eU S?nrSnre and manded P 
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Ktscntit: 

. «- tS? 5'*“““’'’'“ ”'®“' ,esir= to make the 

::„,d to P.»e .» .» ^ .,„ re. everywhere a desire to 

are in a little German „ improve itself , 

|N an open spa women from it. Q^urcli was 

Itown a ‘'"“'''nient interest tlie grave- to ^ ""^^'^ nobles who hated 

Iwatched with silent int t, i n ^ f f.fpSs and their 

faced scholar w ^ upon ® the way . f^red in govern- 

Beforeliim . i,5,ud he held a long -g^resentatives m ^rdmary people* 
Sones, and m^hand^^ was Martm t^P^^s By the mass^o^ 

parchment. ^^Tio nsl^^d eve^ whose lands and m Y^^ Tor the cler^. 

Luther, ^ the world, including h f^o had lost their r p ^hat the 

thing he had in tne ^^ich he had scholars, wno longer 

Se^or «cSs oUhe the 

H s SodrotVSjtia^-rs^^^ 

Stillness he hungup burn. Then ^^^ne thing. the clergy 

;l^fhe^ter“Sl to compet^^ 

SenKS the Church. SS^lY^i JSie cS^ct'an Wg 

rho felt as he did t-ong written and the Hew i ^o get^r^.r. 



r^TJTAT knowledge 

is™ 1 « JailL SaUlS"2^\‘€ 

out ta\ verj- cuno^ svaj' g it. but this was fte Sixth, 

of Henry the Eighth. Tte king da reign— that of L ^ ^ of 

share the desire for reform , i A . who became fang mEc country 

We an ansiver to a cntiasm government of tM 

Luther had uHtten about *e Chur_ K tlie Duke 

and as a reward the Pope, the chief member o b 

" Defender of the Faith by th P Somerset, was a str g j-efonned 

A book of semons o W 

A Decision at Rome. religion was made and^rea 

Atewyearslater.whenhegrKv grf Sd^oon aftenv^ds 

ofUsfirstaife-tvhohadlom^^been „ent, a Prayer Book was com^^ 

Hs brother’s ivife— and ^ ut into use throughou ^^ore 

marry someone eEe, he appe ^ second Prayer ’then came a 

1° urer''oL"arr'Sfs ^otestanUo^veA gd ^ 

ae hie by 

this and he tried to gam tun y 

appointing two of his 
tives to hear the case tried, the 
inauirv dragged on for several months, 
dining wlhch the king grew vepy gumed to Death. nt really ready 

^int. and at last the Pope ,,^„try 'vas 

voW decide about the matter himseli sweeping throne and 

"^frHenry would not bear this. Q^t^ndTS that 
Under his instructions in the reigns of her ^^^Jf^^supported 

LS'S p“d ^adJX tkerewere.^ypg^-^, i,kd«w 


A secouu „„rl then caiu'- " 

Protestant, , jn which the 

list of Forty-two A^‘'^f;Eogland rvere 
beUefs of the Church^JgL^ years, 
set out. So, in . ^f the Chur 
the religious teachmg g_ 

undenvent a complete chang 


bead. Meanwhile ti^nry main^^ 
and got a court of bishops. 

Archbishop of Canterbury chosen^or 

the purpose, to say that that first 
marriage was illegal, and the second 
one qihte legal. Then, having gone so 
far riiat it was impossible to go hack 
he made Parbament <teclare that fie 
was “ Supreme Head of the Church o 
England” ; and, as alast stroke 
the Pope, he shut up many of the 
monasteries, of which there was a ^eat 
number, and took possession ot tfieir 
lands and wealth. 


the rrayei - _petore tfie 

did all she could was caused 

religion.” ^I^^h ime^mg^^ took, 

by the stem and fear 

Za this turned to op^ 
when she began to ^ clergy 

Protestants. from then 

who had married were to ^^^ly 

churches, and m children "’cr 

300 men, women and cnu 

burnt abve. 


The Thirty-nine Articles. next 

It was Queen Ehzaheto, 
sovereign, wbo 

nation lastnrg rn Engta^^ ,sa<ul 


next 


Governed by Council. . m!o'£uIe her 

But, although Henry the Eighto of this country ; so, like ^ 

destroyed the authority of the Pope s ^V;^w?pbtb she did 

'Tr3hfne oi the But, unlike Henry the EJ ®^^^^ent 


far as England was conceiucy. xat, — — genjy the Eigh^, 

not alter the beliefs and teachmg of the , ftot Pa 

Church ; in fact, he strongly opposed not MaU' ha 

anyone who tried to do so. He hoped undid all m 
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and followed this up by ordering that a supported the Pope and thougW the 
Pra5’’er Book based on those of Edward Reformation had gone ' 

the Sixth should be used everywhere, and those who were bitter^ 

Soon afterwards the Thirty-nine the Pope and thought 

Articles, whicli contained the beliefs of had not gone far enough. ^ 

the Church of England, w^ere issued. got Parliament to make laws o p - 

both sorts of opponent, and m tne 

Both Popular and Wise. course of a few' years had , •. 

Elizabetli was a popular and a wise the Church of England 
queen, and was strong enough to force has remained almost 
her washes on the nation. There were since. And surely no amoun o ^ 
two sets of people wbo disagreed with and foresight could ^ ^ 

her religious polic}^ — ^those who still umphed than did that of Eliza e 



LATIJIER PREACHING BEFORE EDIVARD VI 
Hagh Latimer, one of the great leaders of the Reformation, had a pulpit erected in 
piTden and preached long sermons to Edxvard VI. Though little more than a boy, b-onn 
listened with ^pt attenUon to the discourses. In his reign, by order of ParUament. a Praj e 
Cook was compiled and put into use tliroughout the Kingdom. 
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^ By permisston of ^ ^ 
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<.«/^n after lames mme to t 


[FyoE'-^“"t"Sn“et oJ 
Uuse o! Common^^t” *e year ft 

xit"-. Sain pagS b 

strange tbing J J jd ate 

of that , Loved long ago, noj: 

They were L or carelessness, 

iv fire or accident or 

St by the In the margin , 

but unreasona -ote which says . 

you "'°'^^LSts''in Council, with his 

^ “King this Protestation, 

own hand rent out this^ eloquent 

That short r niost interestmg 

comment on one of the m^^ ^ 

S^iv» -IniSl >St‘hi 

^S^il5f?"lfon«-erevvaano 

hing at all. 


The First Stuart the 

>5o one could ha^ e | I^ 

beginning ^SialnJ^hings wordd 
drfadful and ^anng^ dear. 


■oyaUalhersmo .^iest 

soon after ^f'Jv^eilns) came to the 
of the Stuart so serious de- 
throne, ^ between hhn and 

gfsSet »" *»' 

"’He jmagine‘l *ba‘ g'g“^sIoie M® 
xnonarchs ^^’E%Shament and people 
had often l?aat P s^e. 

to their ^’^’/Len possible for tliem 
But what had 1^® -Sg for him. The 

, proved to be ^possbl^^^^y 

nation dself haU & character, and 

t stronger and dr^ ^^ver had been 

, even Elizabeth, vhos ^p^ nd 

r firmly based on her wbich 

: natriotism, and on ^ 6 people, 

[e these qualities aro ^5 the end of her 
had discovered towa ^ ve her 

% life that the natmn ' ent as she 

the same freedorn m g 

had once enfoyed. trouble 

W an even greater^ t Janies 

Sh Sbad gone jefore hec^use 

S S:;,‘iri£“gKdofo,'fo‘b«n.e 
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taxes on his 0%^ authorit}^ and adopted 
various harsh measures for compelling 
people to pay them, and broke all kinds 
of laws and agreements Avithout the 
slightest consideration. 

Reaping his Harvest. 

Unfortimately for him. Parliament 
had discovered its strength, and pro- 
ceeded to use it, sometimes beha\ung 
almost as unfairly' as the king himself. 
For eleven years Charles managed to do 
without any Parhament at all, hut he 
was really only making matters worse, 
and when at last he had to summon it 
he reaped the harvest that he had so\to. 
This new Parliament began by passing 
various Acts that lessened his power. 
Then it drew up a long list of illegal 
things uhich it said the king had most 
unwisely done. 

Charles answered b}'- trving to 
arrest five members in the House itself, 
whereupon Parliament demanded con- 
trol of the army, so that it could force 
him to keep his promises and to govern 
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properly. But the king refused to be 
humiliated in such a fashion, and me 
result was a civil war that lasted for 

seven years. , 

There is no room to trace here tlie 
steps and battles and defeate an 
victories of that unhappy conflic . 
split up the cormtry into two hostile 
sections ; it divided father from son 
and brother from brother ; it caused 
suffering and loss, and stopped progr^ 
in many directions. Largely owing 
the trained forces which Oliver Crom- 
well gradually got together, the ng 
w'as defeated, ^ough it • 

deceitfulness that brought abwt fiis 
undoing in the end. He 
Westminster Hall, condemned to deam, 
and on January 30th. 
from St. James's Palace to 
There, on a scaffold erected for m 
occasion outside the Banqueting < 
he was beheaded. . , , j 

Thus ended a struggle 
been in progress for nearly 
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® rendenng of the scene in Westminster Hall as 

lett „ftcT his trail. Tlie King maintained his dignity throughout, stoutly maintaining that tn 
proceedings vere totally Kis figure is one of the saddest xn our histoo’' 
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CHURCHILL, DUKE 
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His foes said that ne avuu 
becau'^e he was lucky, hut his victories 
due to his careful planning of 
evJn the tiniest details. He never lost 
his head, even in the hottest moment 

lie was sometimes fortunate too. 
There is a story told of how Im was one 
dav sailing along a nver m France, in 
company with some of his soldiers. 
Suddenly a large boat came sailing to- 
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pletely. They were put to rout, and 
the victory went to the Duke. 

A Motto to Remember. 

" Patience conquers all things ” was 
one of his mottoes, and because of his 
patience and courage he won one of the 
most famous victories in our country’s 
history. When England heard the 
news, songs and poems were written in 
his honour, and all the people hailed 
him as a hero. 

Parliament gave the great General 


an estate. Blenheim House was built 
and named in honour of the brilliant 
victory, and to this day it is held by the 
Duke’s descendants The circuit round 
Blenheim Park, which is near Wood- 
stock, in Oxfordshire, is twelve miles. 

Can you think of any other battles 
which Marlborough fought for Eng- 
land? There was Ramillies in 1706, 
when the French received a crushing 
blow, and the victory at Malplaquet 
three years later— this great soldier’s 
last mihtary engagement. 



draxn for this tcork 

One of Marlborough’s greatest \ ictoncs w as at the Battle of Blenheim Tins was fought against 
the French, near the -vnllage of Blenheim on the banhs of the Khine By wonderful generalship 
the Duke managed m the end to defeat the French completelv. The> were put to rout, and the 

Mctory went to the English 
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STORMING THE HEIGHTS OF ABRAHAM 
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SpuiaJJy iJrjo:ay) Jot fJtts trork. 

The night of the attack was foggy and dark when the British ships moved silently up the river 
to the chosen landing-place. At a spot now named Wolfe's Cove the men landed. Above them 
towered the great cliffs called Abraham's Heights. General Wolfe sent volunteers up the cliffs ; 
and the men, clutching at tufts of grass and out-jutting rocks, silently swarmed up. 'The way was 
found ! Up went the whole army after the volunteers. 
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By graciOus p£rmtS5ton of hlis Majesty the Ktng 

THE DEATH OF WOLFE 


General Wolfe lay dving in the moment of victory at the taking of Quebec " They run ! See 
hoiv thev run I " shouted one of the officers " Who run ’ " asked Wolfe " The enemy, sir," 
ansv\oreti the officer '' God be praised ! I die in peace,” smiled the General, happily This 
picture may be seen at Kensington Palace, London It was painted bj' Benjamin West, tlie 
Anglo-American artist On the spot where the English commander fell are the words . ” Here 

died Wolfe — Victorious." 


one, but the French were no match for 
the English. Their lines broke, and the 
day was ours. The French General, 
Montcalm, was killed, to the great 
sorrow of his men. 

It was not long before Wolfe was 
wounded, for a buUet hit him on the 
wrist. He would not stop for that, but, 
wrappinghis handkerchief tightly round 
the wound, he went on with the attack. 
Then he was hit in the chest and fell. 
His men carried him to a safe place and 
tended him, but they saw that he was 
dying. 

Quebec is Won. 

He fainted, and when he came to him- 
self again he heard one of his officers 
shout : " They run ! See how they 
run ! " 

'' Wlio run ^ ” asked Wolfe, in a 
moment of anxiety. 

" The enemy, sir,” answered the 
officer. 

The General smiled happily. Then 
he gave oiders for cutting off the 
retreat of the French. At the end he 


lay back, saying ; " God be praised ! 
I die in peace.” 

Quebec was won and Canada was 
ours. To-day Canada is among the 
most loyal of our great dominions over- 
seas, and very proud to be under the 
Union Jack. 

A United Monument. 

There is a beautiful monument 
erected to General Wolfe in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and in Quebec is one for 
both Wolfe and Montcalm. On it are 
these words • 

" Their valour gave them a united 
death, 

History has given them a united fame. 

Posterity a united monument." 

But Wolfe’s two greatest memorials 
are Canada itself and the words mark- 
ing the spot where he fell : “ Here died 
M^olfe — ^^Tetorious ” 

The remains of General James Wolfe 
were brought to England and his grave 
is at the church of St. Allege at Green- 
wich. 
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English, who were still holding out 
there. Now Clive was happier — there 
was something lively happening ! 

He soon threw up his work as a 
clerk and joined his Company’s army as 
an officer. He had been a soldier at 
heart aU the time, and he was born to 
lead men. 

Through Shot and Shell. 

Once, at the battle of Pondicherry, 
Chve heard that his comrades were 
getting short of gunpowder. It was 
during the hottest fighting, but he cared 
nothing for that. He threw down his 
rifle and ran straight through the shot 
and shell to fetch more powder. 

To his indignation, an officer who had 
seen him running back to fetch the 
powder told everyone that Clive was a 
coward because he had run away in the 
middle of the battle. But before very 
long the whole matter was looked into, 
and when it was found that instead of 
being a coward Clive had performed a 
daring and brave act, the officer was 
made to apologise to the young soldier 
before the whole regiment. 

The French at this time were very 
strong. Nearly the whole of Southern 
India was theirs, and a clever French- 
man called Dupleix was made Governor. 
Things came to such a pass that it was 
soon seen that the French would shortly 
be masters of India and the British 
would have to leave. 

" Keep Your Powder Dry I ” 

Then Clive stepped in He saw' that 
if only we could attack and take the 
tow'n of Arcot w'c might save ourselves 
from shameful defeat. He was then 
twenty-three, but, young as he w'as, he 
was given command of the British 
force. 

Clive’s army was made up of 300 
Hindus, 200 English and eight guns. 
This little force started out on their 
march to Arcot through a temfic 
storm. 

" Keep your spirits up and }'our 
powder dry 1 ” commanded Clive, and 
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During the hottest fighting \t the Battle of 
Pondichcrrv, Cine ran straight through the 
shot and shell to fetch more gunpowder. 
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determined to finish with 
the French and their 
traitorous native allies 
once and for all, and to 
turn them out of India, 
leaving the English in 
possession. 

He fought the battle of 
Plassey with an army of 
3,000 men. The nabob 
had 40,000 foot-soldiers 
and 15,000 horse-soldiers, 
as well as fifty big guns. 
Clive held a council of 
war, for the odds against 
them were terribly heavy, 
and defeat meant disaster. 
The council resolved not 
to fight. 

Clive left the meeting, 
and for an hour sat under 
a tree, thinking. At the 
end of that time he arose, 
determined to fight, despite 
the odds. 

Reward for the Victor. 

" Prepare for battle at 
sunrise,” he commanded, 
and his troops obeyed. 

The battle lasted an 



Clive left the meeting of the council, and for an hour sat 
under a tree, thinking. At the end of that time he rose, 
determined to light, despite the odds. 


hour; then the nabob’s huge army 
faded away, leaving aU its guns, beasts, 
food supplies and goods in the hands of 
the British. 

This ended for always the French 
efforts to stand alone m India. The 
British became the real governors, and 
Clive returned triumphantly home to 
be made Lord Clive. The scapegrace of 
a clerk had created a great Empire, and 
earned his country's highest honours. 

It is worth while to consider what 
this last statement means. Robert 
Clive had received no military training, 
yet he became one of our greatest 
generals. He was so troublesome at 
home that his father was delighted to 
1 get him a “ writership ” or clerk’s posi- 
j tion abroad — ^yet the young man proved 
^ himself an able statesman as well as a 
I brilliant general. 


When Food was Scarce. 

The whole truth of the matter is that 
Clive was a born leader, always assured 
of the affection and support of those 
who served under him. As an example 
of this, you may be sure that the gar- 
rison of Arcot could not hold out so long 
against the French without there being 
a shortage of food within the garrison. 
Yet Clive's Sepoys or native soldiers 
sent to him ; 

" Give our rice,” they said, through 
their spokesman, " to our European 
comrades. They need the food more 
than we do. The gruel that remains 
after the rice has been boiled will suffice 
for us.” 

Could any commanding officer have 
had more loyalty than that displayed 
by Clive's unselfish Sepoys, who were 
willing to give up their very food ? 
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Stuart kings. In a little more than 
100 years there were thirteen colonies 
on the western seaboard of the conti- 
nent, and the progress made in the 
founding of an overseas England was 
amazing. By 1700 the population 
numbered a quarter of a million, and 
for the next century it doubled itself 
every twenty-five years. 

The settlers and their descendants 
built towns, sowed grain, made roads, 
cleared away forests, founded their own 
systems of government, established 
law courts, set up industries, organised 
trade, fought and overcame the Indians, 
and gradually extended their boun- 
daries westward. In doing these things 
they became wider in outlook and more 
independent than the people at home, 
but they remained deeply attached to 
the Motherland and were loyal subjects 
of the king. They aided England in 
her wars, read English books, called 
their to^vns and streets by English 
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names, followed English fashions, and 
looked upon themselves as Englishmen 
living in the " New England ” across 
the ocean. 

Why We Lost America. 

Then came disaster, the causes of 
which are not difficult to understand. 
After two sovereigns who were almost 
wholly foreigners and had to depend 
very much upon their ministers, there 
came to the throne a third George, bom 
in England, trained by his mother to 
“ Be a King ! ” and demanding a large 
share in government. He was obsti- 
nate, and often umvise in his reasoning 
and action, and neither he nor his 
ministers, nor the nation, understood 
empire-building as we do to-day. 

The thirteen American colonies, after 
being left pretty much alone for a long 
time, now found the king and his 
ministers interfering in their affairs, 
and (as ihey thought) not treating them 
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with the respect and consideration to 
which they were entitled. It is un- 
fortunate that the change of policy 
should have come at this moment, for 
the colonists were feeling the need of 
the protection and help of England less 
than they had done, since a great and 
glorious war had resulted in ■&e defeat 
of the French and relieved them of the 
threat of French invasions from the 
north and the west. 


unless they were represented in Parba 
ment. They P^ed together m ba d 

kno^vn as The Sons of L^erty 
burnt every scrap of stamped paper 
the country, and vowed not to 
any goods from England 
demands were granted. 


Laws Made at Home. 

European nations had always be- 
heved that colonies should be developed 
mainly for the benefit of the mother 
country; and even the English, who 
were better at colonisation than most 
other peoples, held this notion to some 
extent, and had passed a series of laws 
which hampered American trade. The 
colonists could not import or export 
goods from or to any country except 
through England, and in English or 
colonial ships ; they were not aUowed 
to manufacture at all, even for them- 


By Right of Might. 
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should contribute towards the cost of at night, and emptied tn 
the war, which had been partly for tire harbour, 
their defence, and towards the cost of 

future protection. It was not so much The Boston Tea Party. ,,-0, 

the idea of the tax as the way in which This affair was ^ hnoun 
it was to be leaded that roused them. Boston Tea Party,” and 
By the Stamp Act they were called matters to a crisis. Parli^ to be 

upon to affix to every legal document, that Boston should conun 
pamphlet, almanac, newspaper and port, which put an end o 
pack of cards a stamp of certain value. Parliament also took away jo; 

I he colonists objected to this very from the whole State, tvlim 
strongly, and went on to claim that its cherished privileges- 
they ought not to pay any taxes at all But tlic Americans would 




English soldiers wuu » various 
compel them to could 

stores they proved *at y ^ 

Sght “““fg^S’-Washtagton, they 

a proper amty. 
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huhtmln i£?iS??5Se%’ 

ill ^gSSk^=^ 

l?fflSned unaaa«r A th,^t the Americans, 

compei th^ __...heyconid 

?SeX«ir an oh^td; V ^ 

;„;pe„d.nce.ec.aeed. ^ ^ 

'^“iSlsSSg 

aSo;';?dS°5S^'-'5^ 

be Ipedally arranged. ®''‘'i^°mSer/celebrations, 

Ifpff l^s^* 

t^y were making, strove v ^ ^ _ . 
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THE FATHER OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 



SURRENDHR OV CORMWVTXIS TO WASHINGTON 
Yorktoun i-j.i phce in VirRinn to uhich. m the American W.ir of Independence, Lord Cornwallis 
w ithdrew Ins entire force 1 le was bcsitRed and compelled e\ cntmllj to surrender to Washington, 
and the picture above is one of this important episode in history. With this incident the war 

practically concluded. 


O NE of America’s greatest men, 
wlioiiclpcd to found the American 
nation, was George Washington, 
lie w'as born in 1732, and both Ins 
motlicr and his fatlicr taught him that 
truth and justice were two of the finest 
things in life. 

George Washington is known as 
" The boy who could not tell a lie,” but 
it is not so much for the things he could 
iiot do that wc honour him, as for the 
tilings he could and did do so well. 

A Dunce at School. 

Washington was not a very clever 
boy at scliool, and he did not have 
much education He liked mathe- 
matics and found them very useful to 
him later on, when he took up sur\'eying 
work. ^Wlen he was old enough, he 
nearly entered upon a seafaring life, 
for a midshipman’s commission was 
offered to him. But he chose to be- 
come a suiweyor instead, and to follow 
the interesting career of e.\ploring and 
mapping little known parts of the vast 
country of America. 

When England fought the French 
from 1756 to 1763, Washington fought 
too, and proved himself a very good 
soldier He was made a colonel, and 
was loyal and faithful to England. 


Then when the great misunder- 
standing came between our country 
and America, Washington stood for his 
own people. He led the American 
soldiers against the British, and after 
much fierce fighting, drove our soldiers 
from the country. Then England, to 
our great sorrow, lost all her fine 
colonics in America, except Canada. 

The First President. 

After the war, the country fell into a 
state of great disorder and lawlessness. 
Washington waited for the time to come 
when he might step in and bring order 
out of chaos. Some years later his 
chance arrived. The best men of the 
States came together, and set up a 
good Government. America was made 
a Republic, with a President at its 
head. This President, the first one 
the States had ever had, was George 
Washington. 

Now Washington had a great work 
before him. It was his task to make 
the people into a nation, and to make 
laws to bring peace, justice and happi- 
ness to everyone. The President 
gathered wse and strong men round 
him, and soon the new country was 
put on firm foundations. 

When the news came tliat Europe 
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fSce to become a RepabHc nmv gave 
battles, cov-iog every 

m7ter ’' n^p'S longed to conrget 

»BsSSH| 

Then Napoleon set out T 

Russia. 


ial knowledge 

^1, +v.rnne He was sent 

him to give up the thron forbidden 

SI SSSTalk =11 the power that 
he had lost 


In Retreat from Moscow. 

fanare *5 SXf ttof NapIleoS 

SSesT^foSSTn Se Ty”, but 
SSSrtS S7h had to leave 

Sd iwc toot wo* t" I?**’ “1 

SrCSt^?stm7gSedSt 
attacked the straggling 
hundreds of the miserable soldiers. 
Napoleon knew his ^’'St great defeat 
France lost faith in him. and forced 


England’s ‘‘ p. thousands, 

Men flocked to flag on his 

and Napoleon once m e 

life of commanding o* ’ Rut this 

tohunhis^eatesttoppMS 

time it ^d ^ Waterloo, and 

Iron Duke met him w 

defeated him English to the 

prisoner ^ent by 
lonely island of St. ^ j^oarly 

died in exfle a man ^Jgi^ed world at 
had the whole of the cmiiseu 

his feet 


Honour, Justice and ^ there 

Napoleon was a ^eat man, a^ 

was no smallness t^ad cared 

have been greater stiU If 

for something he used them aU 

had wonderful gifts, but n 

to one end-to make himseii 

ful as possible—and 1 g^orificed 

brought him to ^ and many 

honour, justice and me y.^ 

thousands ^ all slipped 

wanted, and m the eno 

from his grasp. 
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•tie was a shy o y. mastering his own m commandeo 

e was very ° and he meant to the French armies 
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Iron Duke, because of his strong will 
and marvellous powers of endurance. 
His men did not love him, but they 
obej^ed him without question, for they 
feared and respected him more than 
any other man. At that time our arrny 
was mostly composed of who 

had proved themselves to be ‘‘ black 
sheep ” in some way or other, and such 
men had to be ruled by fear. Welhng- 
fon demanded that each man should do 
his duty faithfully and well, and he 
himself was a fine example to them, 
for nothing could make him turn aside 
from the difdcult tasks he had to 
face. 


The Iron Duke met Napoko ^ 
battle for the last tune on the 
Waterloo, near B^^sels. Th 
General had a large ^oj-ces 

idea was to keep th Prus- 

scattered, and to f 
Sian General. Bliicher, from ]omi B 

Wellington. 

At Waterloo. . 

Napoleon defeated 
forcing them to rebre. ^..np The 

his attention to the ^uke. 


:fi 


11 ' 



“EterjuJ 'Bi 

AT QUATRE BRAS ^ 

In this desperate battle and at a ecx>- cnUcal stage, when the French ^"^V^n'lh^'square. 
porting cannons were making a most desperate efiort to break ^ ^ outside 

a Scots piper inspired the confidence of his comrades by coolly pla\ mg his J 

the lines. Tlie original of this picture is in the Art Gallery at Bristol. 
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men stood solidly against the enemy, 
and would not give way. Then Napo- 
leon heard that General Bliicher was 
bringing his Prussians to our help a^d 
in dismay he attacked agam. Still the 
British stood firm, and then Blucher s 
army arrived and began to attack 
Napoleon on the flank. 

Then victory was ours, for the French 
broke their lines and fled. The Prus- 
sians pursued them, but the Enghsh, 
weary with, their long day’s stand, took 
a much-needed rest. Napoleon fled 
too, and arrived at the coast. Here he 
gave himself up to the captain of the 
Belleroplion, a British man-of-war, and 
so ended his amazing career. 

Thus was Europe delivered from the 
tyrant ruler, and every nation heaved 
a sigh of relief. Wellington was proud 
of his men, but when, after the battle, 
he was shown the long lists of dead 
and wounded, he wept. 


■■ Nothing is worse than victory,” l.e 

said, " except defeat . 

The Tyrant of Europe. 

Wellington did ^“^SgonVthe 
reaching ambitions of Nap°leon^ 

was a much country than ,; 

more for his duty ^ -u yg^f this 

he cared for himself, and 

his country honomed 

proud of him. ^ -^yhoro he 

mourned by his of Europe, 

had saved from the andbotli. 

Re had a long and countrj' , 

in war and peace had s 
faithfully and well. in 

He was buried besioe 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 

“ Under the cross of goW 
That shines over city an 
There he shall rest for ever 
Among the wise and tlie bold. 



rUccJC. r. .'few!!. 

THE MORlsIKG OF WATEllLOO . ^ 

In UiW «,kltire, paint.-<! bv Erncf,! CrolLs, U.A.. shows the ficW of Waterloo as 

tiorlinc which snariiea the final overthrow of Napoleon. British troops, fighting ’ 

I the lime. witluMoml athack after attack for a period of 

a ,.co.s p.ps ciisiom ^ ^ precisely as the rrnssmns c-anie up. 
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THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR For over a 

One of the greatest sea battles in -bole h.^ ^Andfcs'aK^ 

j ear Xel<«n had been trjnng to caRh the French sO p^ ^ est Indies a 

through the Straits of GibralUr. ^'v’TmfMcar in ^^blch engagement Stanfield, 

again. After that he gave them battle ^lg“- ®ture is by ClarUon Stanne 
died murmuring ; " Thank God, I have done m> duty. xne v 


and lost his right arm, but little he 
cared for th 3 .t — he htid dcfco-ted the 
enemy, which was what he had set out 

to do. r 

A little later Napoleon sailed for 
Egypt to try and cieate a French 
Empire in the East. Nelson hvinted for 
him all up and down the ^lediterranean, 
frying fo find the French Licet. After 
Napoleon had captured Malta, and 
landed his army in Egypt, Nelson dis- 
covered his fleet anchored in a bay 
at the mouth of the River Nile. 


tn Trafalgar's Bay. 

He cxiptiired or destroyed every' 
vessel in the llect except four which 
fSi.-aped. This victory, a most entsh- 
' iiig one for lli- French, was called the 
FattU’ ol the Nile, Nelson was w'oundcd 
for \]ie ■s*‘coiul tune, and lost the sii^lit 
o( one ofl’-i ' t yt's- 

5<inK tutu i Utr Nehon Asas put in 
tonunand of an ex|Hduio5i to th'' L’altir, 
und ih'Te tie w'un a ImSinnl %'jclcry at 


the Battle of Copenhageii. ^ jj^tle 

plans were again destroyed by flte tt^.^ 

British Admiral, who ® for a 

like a shadow, always waiting 

chance to defeat him. Rattle of 

Then eame the ‘“T™" ®“™1„ed 
Trafalgar. Napoleon had det 
to invade England, and 
oiders that the French and gjanis^ 
Mediterranean Tleet were to 
other naval forces at Boulogne j 

went to the Mediterranean to 
catch the French fleet as it ^adod P 
Boulogne. His ship was the famo 

^ ^¥ot over a year he tried to catch the 

French ships, but they -jg“of 

slip, and sailed through the 
Gibraltar. After them went Nelson 
and pur.sucd them right out to 

Wt-t Indies and back again. 

Then he gave them battle at f ra 
, f.dgar. The fight was I’^ce at 1 
furious At the very height ol n, 
t Ntlsou s<nt out hb ftimous Mguat 
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my dream.” he said. ^11 red 1^^ ^ 

/^ECILRHODES.oneofthegreatest 

I of our Empire-builders, was the perhaps lollowin p 

>^sL of the Vicar of Bishop's Stort- o^^forhims^^ ^^Tolfo S 

ford, in Hertfordshire. He was born in For a tm Oxford 

1853, and was not very strong. He He had not for one 

vveht to school when he was old enough University. H ^neday 

_ - <■ 3 .« nT/^r»rttf»rfnl 


went to scnooi wiicn -o ' 

and there he conceived a wondeiiul 
ambition. He wanted to do something 
great for the British Empire. He read 
stories of our explorers and Fmpire- 
builders, and always he dreamed of tne 
day when his name might be among 
those of the famous men of the past. 


Diamonds Discovered. 

When he was seventeen his health 
was bad, and the doctor ordered him 

to go to a warmer country. So he was 

sent out to a brother, who was a cotton- 
planter in Natal. There he soon 
recovered his health and became well 
and strong, for the pure South African 
air was just what he needed. 

When he had been Avith his brother 
for a year, diamonds were discovered 
in South Africa, and Cecil Rhodes went 
^-to the diamond fields to search for the 
■^-^ecious stones. He Avorked very hard 
lor V.J, saA’ed as much as he could, for he 
01 one •nn^Tfvp Vjp to do 


one 

he Avas standing j^enly drew 

a map of Africa, andhe sudde y 
his hand across the ataost 
district north of Cape Colony. 

“ That’s my dream, he sa 

red I ” +-UO+ Vip Avanted 

He meant, of course that he^ 
to see that large tract of * 
the British flag and marked red on 

map as a British 'gt^nied to 

Still thinking this, he ^ 

Africa. Then he set to AA^rk 

large fortune so that tro m g^^^ ^jg 
his dream as soon as ^ .Q^atour 
became rich, and then se j^ghed at 
over the land he had so 
on the map. He knew that it 
rich countr}% both in mmeral 
farming. 


The House of Assembly. 

His i.exl step,''-? *e„ber of 


^x^ecious suuues. iit .--j — -- enrei ^ , 

^ saved as much as he could, for he His next step a\ ^ member of 

p^hat he Avould never be able to do a .ginbiv Soon he Avas 

^ ™uch towards hE great ambi- the House of ^ ly founded 

ommandLL ^ He made Prime Mimster. 

,nd there he- ^ 



RHODBS, 

• e British 

fnr develop^^S ctronS 
detetnuMd to S'!* * t General 

aaid *at to Gordon 

Gordon, tlrehe^? 4 wth, w 

"^''i^redtoalgnervr*^ ,,,t 

people caj different, an 

Bh.odes . 14 . 0 him- . "RliodfiS. 

Gordon sa^^ ^ contradict me . 

1 never sa^_^^ alrvays ttan^J„g;' 

%S and overyo“ 


5 !APIRE jjis money '" 

spent rnu^ open 

'alinT*™ “.fT strvas v’erv 
or P^y.4.-helr territory- and 
*?.rS dealing "'* *S more 

ao°“>\Ser' fte bSSsE But 

there;vas ^,,4 
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Jameson, who led a raid the rival 
Boer States, Rhodes 
resign his post as Prune T^Iimster. But 
he Si5 a great enough man to learn 
tarn a mistake, and it made M 
ence to his resolve to do his best fo 
South Africa. 


In the Matoppo Hills. 

” You said that this set-back would 
be good for me,” he remarked to a 
friend, " for you thought f - 

ting too stubborn and opinionated m 
mv ways of thinking and acting, i 
want to tell you that you are ngh . 

This is a humbling of my pnde, but i 
%vill be a splendid thing for me, because 
it wall make me a far more reasonable 

and considerate man.” 

A man who can say a thmg like 
that is truly great. 

Soon the Matabele began to be 
troublesome again. They slew w^te 
women and children, and troops had 
to be sent against them. The naUyes 
hid themselves in the Ma^ppo HPls 
and w'ere difEicult to find. The Bntish 
forces were not very large, and as a 
war would be most expensive, Rhodes 
determined to end the matter himself. 

He was absolutely fearless, and one 
dav with a few' unarmed attendants, 
he set off to the foot of the Matoppo 
Hills and pitched his camp there 
This was a dangerous thing to do, 
because at any moment the natives 
might swoop dow'n from the lulls above 
and surround him. But Rhodes was 
not afraid. He knew that the Matabele 
admired fearlessness, and felt certain 
that they would not attack him. 

Through the Passes. 

He waited there in his camp, and 
then at last one of the chiefs came down 
V to him and asked hun to come to a 
Bil council. This request might have been 
foi^trap, but Rhodes accepted the invita- 
of one^ at once. Taking his interpreter 
Some him, he fearlessly followed the 
command through the W'ild passes of the 
and there he\ 
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He soon 

the chiefs sat. Then h 

a council. then he 

complaints and gnevances, and 

S oi ^mS'and 

but Rhodes w'ould not hsten. 


War— or Peace ? « T et us 

“ That is past,” to be, 

talk of the future. VJhicli is 

War— or Peace ? admiration 

You are our father.” pjad 

Rhodes went away p doubtful 

at the result would keep 

as to whether the hlatabele ^ 

their word. They did so however, 

the trouble was f; 
are a friendly and usefu p P 
In this way, hy 

and fearlessness, Rhodes ^jj-gam of 

•tribes and realised his great dreau 

a South African Empire. jjatoppo 

He died in 1902, and m the w 

Hills, where he went to mee^t th ^ 

chiefs, is his lonely ^ • jy^g^gsia, 

out over his gje^ com ry the 


tomb are engrave ^jg 
much to do; so htUe 


and on his 
words “ So 
done.” 

The Rhodes’ Scholarships. 

He would like to have don^ 
greater things, but ther his 

who have done so much. . 



famous Rhodes’ JJJ^'^Bzenship. 

boys to be trained m taken from 
Here are some of his words, taken 

his will ; . cindents w'ho 

■■ My desire IS that the stud 

shall be elected to the sc 

shall not be nmrely gacli 

gard shall be had m the case o 
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'.tuden, to Ms l“rmost l.calU,W di,na^^^^^ 

I'mirnfre. devotion to uulj , J 1 Rhodesia gives 


nathv and protection oi me %% ca,v. , j j„any uu.v., ^ 

St 

Mmscll that Rhodes was such a great c 5 T.’ifJlV 

man. (hieing coimtnes (il 

Wha, Rhodesia Means. . ...'UVMa^Sry clergyman ^ 

To gain some idea ol what Rhode* lip r.ld that 
means to the British ^^mpire vse n. I from the Cape ^ 

but to realise that its territory embraces sjoi x„„hesi ami being spar 

upwards of 400.ooo square miles 1 1 dream fulfilled.^ 

divided into two Brovinces, Soutlien - ■ : . 
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ouiiia, • i. WHERE CECIL RHODES LIES },iatoppo Hills, and 
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Treat - gr^ff^^^mber hearing hmi talk was 1*®^ hours, some 
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and victory was our ^ ^ great his jid worked hard 
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after every ^ George s fathe that the o Reformed. ^ 

so let Georg^-1 g'lvEhout things old en 

SSTlfantily -re iat bet«r T„. Sc-e ,,,ao, and leamt 


ave 
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slaves, of them. 

him many f SSg" ^vould see 
that one day Geo^g and the 
r.f ihe had olQ 

iSeredilha'™"'^- 


np nnaWe even to C^. i -en- 
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welcomed the dustmen who came to 
collect the household rubbish. 

When he heard that America had 
freed all her black slaves and put an 
end to slavery, he remembered his 
grandfather’s words, and was glad. 
He thought of the days when he had 
looked at the poor thin children in his 
own town, and remembered how he had 
thought they were slaves too. He hoped 
that soon there would be free schools for 
these children, so that they could learn 
to read and write and be happy. Before 
he died he saw these schools springing 
up everywhere, and he smUed to see 
the happy, laughing children that came 
running out from them at playtime 

Her Diamond Jubilee. 

And not only at home but also over- 
seas the youthful George, who grew up 
in the reign of Victoria the Good, would 
have seen great development. All the 
while British possessions were growing 
apace. New colonies were founded and 
older ones developed. There were no 


wars of serious proportions and a period 
of peace and prosperity came upon the 

t n TTn fiftV V63.rS 



ten years later, in 1897, her Diamond 
Jubilee. 

Present and Past. 

George’s life was set in a marvellous 

century. He saw big things come, such 

as gas, electricity, steamers, railways, 
and telephones, and little f^^gs sue 
as the useful lead pencil and box 

matches, . 

Your life and mine are set m a 
wonderful age too. You can tell o 
less and cheap electricity, even , 

short years, and your father can tell 0 
motors, aeroplanes, and other, thn^ - 
The times we live in are the present, bui 
each day the present slips away mto tn 
past and becomes history. Let us hop 
that our century will be made 
ful, not only by its inventions and ms- 
coveries, but ^so by its generations 
TTiian QTifl women* 



THE GREAT EXHIBITION 

l^n\ ol i,ou will know the Crjsfcil P.-ilace. which now stands on Sydenham Hill, near 
This vast glass stnictairc originally occupied a position in Hyde Park, where it housed w 
was known as the Great ENliibitioii of 1S51— the first of its kind ever held. The evhibitiW y .as 
Msiteil hv upwards of 6 million people ; and this picture shows Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort w.alking through the building 
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aDout to go to war with Germany. 
Kitchener (who had just been made an 
Earl in return for his great work for 
England) was on the point of setting 
off for Egypt. He was at once called 
to the War Office. The whole country 
looked to K. of K. to save them from 
their danger. 

Before many weeks had gone^ 5 J# 
Kitchener had created vast new armies. 
He made arrangements for their food, 
clothing and training, for this stem, 
silent man had a mar\'ellous brain and 
did not know the meaning of the word 
" impossible.” He worked as he had 
never worked before, and, what was 
even more, he made others work too, 
and got through the enormous task 
with complete success. Because of his 
wonderful recruiting work, he managed 
to transform Britain into a great mili- 
tary Power, and four years later our 
enemies were defeated. 

Honoured by the Empire. 

But Kitchener did not live to see the 
victory. It was arranged that he 
should go to Russia to take command 
of the military situation there. He set 
out on the Hampshire, meaning to steam 
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by the Orkneys and the Shetlands, 
accompanied by an escort of destro3fe^ 
But the path chosen was laid witn 
mines by the enemy, and had not been 
sw'cpt by our mine-sweepers. 


Sunk by a Mine. _ 

The Hampshire struck a mine, and 
went down with nearly all hands, or 
the escort of destroyers had turned bacK 
because of bad weather, and there or 
could not stand by to rescue 
unfortunate men. Kitchener wa 
dro^vned, and England could not believe 

the dreadful news. , 

“ K. of K. dro^vned,” said aU tne 

placards, and everyone said, ^ , 

be true ! What shaU we do without 

K. ofK. ?” .. 

So died one of our greatest generals , 

but the work he had done , 

remained, and the great armies he 
created fought for Britain and savea 
her from shameful defeat. And n 
K. of K’s name is honoured wherever 
the Union Jack is flown. .. 

As happened in the case o* ^ 
Rhodes, there are to-day what 
known as Kitchener Scholarships 
abling ambitious young men to study. 



KITCHENER’S PEACE CONFERENCE AT VEREENIGING 
An historic miUtarv group photographed at the conclusion of the JBoer War. Lord Kitchener 
will easily identified On his right is General Louis Botha, and on Botha’s right is De Wet. 
the famous and elusive Boer soldier. General Botha later rendered loyal service to the Empire, 
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The names of the eight planets in 
the order of their distance from the 
Sun are : Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune. We can remember the order 
of the planets by memorising the follow- 
ing sentence : Men Very Easity l\Iakc 
Jugs Serve Useful Needs. The first 
letter of each word corresponds with 
the first letter in the name of each 
planet. Mercury and !Mars being dis- 
tinguished by the first and second 
letters, which are the same as in the 
names of the two planets. 

A Model to Scale. 

If we desired to make a scale model 
of the Solar System, we should require a 
globe 9 ft. in diameter to represent the 
Sun. On the same scale, the Earth 
would be represented by a i in. ball 
at a distance of 325 yards, with the 


Moon a small pea 20 in. from the 
Earth. Jupiter would require an ii m. 
globe a mile from the globe representing 
the Sun, with a_5 in. globe 5^ miles 
distant representing Neptune. 

Each planet has some particular 
characteristic that makes it an object 
of special interest. IVIercury is tbe 
smallest planet and the one nearest to 
the Sun. Venus— the planet nearest 
in size to the Earth-is sometimes 
called " the evening star, and is oy 
far the brightest object in the heavMS 
— ^with the exception, of course, 01 
Sun and the Moon. Mars the fourtn 
planet in order of distance, has pecu i 
markings that are supposed by so 
people to be canals made by 
inhabitants of this other world. Jupiter 
is the largest of the ^ 

satellites and a mysterious Red s>poi. 
Qnf nrn tilQH bns nine satellites ana 



ENGLAND’S OBSERVATORY ^ ^ 

Dominions— at Greenwich. Edinburgh, Dublin, 

torv ivith a romnniir 1 ptio^ograph shows part of Greenwich Observatorj'. an obseri 

Greenwich ^ ofworid-wide importance, for lonptude is now 
> ured from there, and Greenwich time ” is known far and wide 
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the movements of the Earth, but also, 
because we depend upon it for light and 
heat. Even when the Sun is 
rarily absent from the sky, as on a dul 
day, everyone seems to be affected by 
the absence of sunlight. Without the 
energy from the Sun’s rays there cou 
be no life on the Earth. 

Although the Sun is to us the most 
important of all the heavenly bodies, it 
is surprising to think how few peop e 
stop to consider its size, distance, or 
composition. Indeed, this applies UP 
only to the Sun, but to the heavenly 

bodies in general, in spite of the 

interest they 


‘that he weighed two tons, because every- 
thing on the Sun weighs twenty-seven 
times as much as it does on the Earth ! 
The man’s watch would weigh about 
6 pounds, and the very act of lifting his 
arm would seem to him like moving an 
arm of solid lead. If he were unfortunate 
enough to fall down, he would not be 
able to rise, and if he once got into bed he 
would certainly never be able to get up ! 

On the other hand, if we could visit 
the Moon we should find that things 
weigh only about one-sixth what they 
weigh on the Earth. It would be a 
comparatively easy matter for a boy 
to jump over 
a house ; and 
a hunter that 
on the Earth 
can jump a five- 
barred gate 
would leap over 
a haystack on 
the Moon with 
the same amount 
of exertion. A 
fielder at a 
cricket match 
who can throw in 
from too yards 
. would be able to 
throw in from 
600 yards just as 
easily on the 
Moon. At foot- 
ball the players 
would have to be 
careful that they 
did not kick the 
ball off the field 
. and over the 
housetops — an 
extra strong kick 
would send the 
ball soaring into 
the next parish 1 



HOW FAR IS 
•THE SUN FROM THE EARTH? 

W E all know that the Sun is of 
the greatest importance to us, 
. not only because it controls 


}i. J. Shepsto*i€. 

A STAR CLOCK. 

1 his photograph shows the Standard Sidereal 
(or Star) Clock at Greenwich Observatory, This 
clock keeps accurate time and is regulated from 
observ’ations of the stars. The chamber in which 
this clock is kept is maintained at a uniform 
temperature. 


hold for us.. In 

this connection a. 
well-known 
osopher has, said 
that humanity is 
content to live 
its life much after, 
the style of a 
race of moles ! 

Early Calcula- 
tions. 

Mathemati- 
cians have de- 
voted an enor- 
mous amount of 
time in the 

endeavour, to 

measure the 
Sun’s distance, 
which is one of 
the most difiicult 
problems of As- 
tronomy. Even 
; at the present 
time the matter 
■ is not definitely 
settled and ad- 
justments are 
constantly being 
made in the final 
figure. 


Aristarchus of Samps.who lived m the 
third century b.c., was one. of the fim 
to attempt to solye the problem. 
calculated that the distance of the Sun 
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forty ptahota. time goes on. ^ak out snMcJ, 


from oay - W he a circ>^-‘ ^ 
what may at ^ grid mis-shapen 
becomes contort 

time goes on. , orit suddenly. 

Sunspots may ^ being slowly, 
or they"”S/°J^^« generaUy^P- 

basis, ass---^^ tbe spot wuuaa. - - \^fof^ manS''o?Surs only. m_ 

Sgfa? a Wr P^jJJig composed of ,Jeeks--o^ ^CiSo'^there was a 

^ »■=«- 

part IS fringe tne r 

surrounding 


-,{ the iars“.. g^v, 1905, "'“E yi 

IXta Vtay‘la?S1ohereprJ 

'’“IVS^Pea ‘he=E“‘'™"“ 

f "ifa? a dinner plate- osed of 

large as a ^ sunspot f com^ g 

^ ^ +Vif» dark central pa^ ^ 
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knowledge 

interesting te ta»'’ 


.„.ie with the use ot^ .^ 

scope. He ®= a Whenever tel 

server, and for hJ 5 ^ i„i„g the San 


rrJer.andiorthWye^-J;- the San 

:”thTS«^»-STS 

Stin^fS "S tSSanir; 

r« nreror^S'e sonthem hemi- f^etl whSar, arjt® 

'■’^B^ause snnspoU -^=“0 « m-e ^St ^ed 

s‘»ns“rr£i» 

that sunspots were burned 

, fnlileo when .^g Sun 

Swly tavented telefc“^^ “^gn ybe 
5+hrpe hundred . sur- 

{Sous astronomer t 

— and, moee time tne 


W rtS tat' wh^the Earth revolves 
Fnt^^r^yU hoars, ftejanr^nn. 
twenty-seven ^ay • 

day by day a for 

ab2.^arteen days-t^^^^^ 

Si 

is turned away __ 

from the Earth. 

The Sunspot Cycle. 

In 1843 an 

amateur astro- 
nomer named 
Schwabe, who 
lived at Dessau, 
noticed that the 
number of spote 
varied greatly in 
different years. 

As a result of his 
observations, he 
discovered that 
the variation in 
the numbers was 
a regular one, in- 
creasing and de- 
creasing through- 
out a period that 

he fixed at about 
- • .. 


indeed, the 

K he saw, ior “Pfun had b«n 

ymbol"^ of 
bkmisbed pnr ty- 

asSonomi^f,^^^ 

"they^°affit the 
oetism.Atpe .. 

cf sunsprt ® „ 

beaatW' 
nardy , the 

■ terrestrial 

netism- ^^is 

t ion in ny 



Ellison Hawks 

more sun storms 

Look carefully at 1^*® is°a 

notice the tmy black na“ ’ 

sunspot of huge dimensions, ^nsp^^^ 

sometimes cause magnetic - s tele- 
auroras. Considerable ““ml 

graphic and wclcss transmission maj resui 

■' or.fl tViP shins’ compasses 


rlC IX-NWVJ. 

eleven years. This — . ! Iv Vin as 'n^ny 
STued” thi^" sunspot cycle” and the have affected 

t r“™“xirm,"rru“ Sgraph se.vice by arteblc 

time when they are least the minimum, operation, one oi 


/ 




SUNSPOTS AT 


m 










flMPs Si»5SSf 

^^Zy;t-’:;'f'ZZ~' ' ■■'-■ ^~', jecn through a corner 

‘:- . - ■■ ■-''r„ 3torms looh UUe j„ the top sire oi 

: ;...t sunspots or ^icH some tdea of th 
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•Wff-oAirtai i\‘ 

r. ^awwjL fe-i. 


'Trf the EarthTob- 

-btbeS 

Ss^slhl 

ficent and imp „ ^ ^js. 

that affords^^^^ 

Little by ^ en- 

body of -uj-jgbtdisc 

croachesonthebrig 

of the Siin, if If 


11 ‘t.i , 




>Vl“ 


\ giant camera 
in May. e.^dtnon v.Rcd 

total eclipse of the Sun. In u?tn<TraT)hinfr stars visible 

of Greenwich Observatoo^^ IS t o raised by 

during the eclipse « f ^V^elry. 

Of such instances being that which oc- 
curred in 1909. 

ECLIPSES OF THE SUN 
tN the course of its revolutions 
1 around the Earth, the ^oon some- 
Itimes comes between the Earth and 
the Sun, thus causing an „ . 
eclipse. There are at 
least two eclipses of the 
Sun every year, and there 
may be as many as five. 

These eclipses may be 
either partial, annular, or 
total. 

A partial eclipse is one 
in which only part of the 
Sun is obscured. 

In an annular eclipse 
nearly the whole of the 
Sun is covered by the dark 
body of the Moon, but as 
the Isloon appears to be 
smaller than the Sun, an 
unechpsed ring of sunlight 
remains. 

Total eclipses are by far 
the most interesting, and 
astronomers will willingly 


completely c ^ ^^ably 

the obsenmr IS 

^nh?Moons\veeP' 

shadow of tne 

ing ?croK the the 

awe-inspirmg P 

Moon "'“y^fMDOut 2,100 
at a speed of the 

mUes travel 

shadow It cast 
easterly ot^r the^ p^ace 
surface, ^t occurs 

„„ ,vh;ch this ‘““-Tbe lens*;* 

'Aati 1“ 

widest part. , motion 0 

In addition to t^e the 

Moon we must reme 



■ * 'bmn-gii^g DOtW TOT SUN ^ 

The picture on lun partfi ^^'P^ele^oP'*! 

crescent Moon, but is r y great 45"^° , -clip^® ° 

•"ST* 


camera 




MOOK 



■ _ . — “ SOLAR 

SiSIf 

Moon’s speed at a rate .^nspot «iaximnm 

:i^'stSoS.esa..o« s“,r;>«?^HrsSiir^: 

^,C«.aa*a'‘'“’''°”STdipsea.*= SWera /“f "Sagely <>« 

f Sil#§ 'fiHSs'-^"-" 

»e. WHenthelast. 


tJEWKES’ pictorial 


K.KOW LEDGE 



This diagTAm S'iflatW "“‘ ' 

Dartial ; and the tiiird an j -(-h U>e Uatm name is 

„,i „..^,.nv n narrow nng, lor "mLn annular. 


iTlth 0^ 


;aniai?and Um third an ” riame is 

?s obscurerl except a narrow annular. 

the edge of the Moon. Tltese pro- th^'sun ^ 

iections, which are called the P™™ meet harinoniously ^ m 

Snees/are really Sved Giat tl- ^[fither 

gas in the process of being j \ this record occurr 

S Sun. Prominences otten tejh ^ ^ . t^lin hUtoA® 

height of hundreds of thou-an gjjjk , particular cat®, 

mills above the photosphere, ana by eclipses & occurrence 

studying them it has Leen possible a ^gg jn those » gome 'i'®' 

learn a great deal about the phjs supposed to fo ete^^ instance, 

constitution of the Sun. astrous Lappcnnxg^^^ place in 

The Mountains of the Moon. , u + n^r was thought to ^;RoinulnS- 

During an eclipse it is noticed that ,|e ■IffpptSt' 

the edge of the Moon is jn egS B.c. there • g m helpi^S 

appearance that is due to the lunar ^ ^ the date oi 

xAountains. This irregular edge ac- ^“„Ss to fix this year ^ 
counts also for the fact that when important event m during 

Moon has almost covered the Sun the pjgj,P^otus tells ^ledes, " 

last crescent of bnghtness do^ not sud Lydians „.ann, 

denly disappear. Instead, it breaks in xj^g battle was growmg . . 

a number of tiny points of hght called ^ burned ixi^o mgbL ^ obser''efi 

Bailey’s Beads, which are seen just and the ^J%%,ting 

before and just after totality. They are toe T ceased fig ^g. 

caused by the last remnants of sunshine Jhe * | anxious to couclud ^ P 

peeping through toe spacra between the enough, there js 

peaks of toe Moon mountams. pdinse having^ beeji^o 







BCUPSES of the moon 


SS3iS“« £^¥ltlf5i5' 

f4 Sugh the Moon and ;;;fg,fl,.s"shado« 

doi not alavays the shadoa^ 1 S 

but passes above or telow^"\. „ Sometimes the Moon 

oSv Nvhen the Moon is ^bra, hut is called 

ii^irlymlme,vd&the centoe f^th^ ^ennmbr^ On oth^^g; 

*d this seldom a P“«Sh“or1ea«!' 

echpse can take place, rear, sions tne - north or 

hap^s more than " ^^bra. ?he eclipse is said 

There may he one or ^ere of its cenixe. ^beu 

each year, or on the o*^^“ to be partial. 

mav be none, it is a -vei^ 


£ _ Orbit 


m 


moon's 

ORBIT 


'/i^vrrS. 


TTT'pnV MOi'tti ^ 4{'^c 

Y.-HY A SOn-VR ECLIPSE DOES andthcSun. 

Solar eclipses are catised Ey Uic Moon P^’*“S ^ y^„ Sun. “.‘dhs Ibn *" ? \v; 

in each month when our satellite comes The upper shows 

Vthv a soUr cclip»c does not occur : the lower ^ 

cast -by the Moon can miss strikes onr 

compare, vivcly rare *"-- 


5 . 











'■’J' ii >■';> '• 



A -r/^-TAr cni TPCP OF THE SUN 


Turn back to pape 595 and you rvill see a senes of monicnt of 

t; 5 V;tn at -Mor Star on May 9th, 1929. Here is an enlarged picture at t gun, ^ ^ 

sbov-ing the corona — that is, the atmosphere of flamii^ gas -jomioence ®", 

extends otilwards in great svavcs for thousands of miles. The wonoeri r mil'^ ‘ ^ 


ona — ciiac 15 , rue atmospuci^ *i«*»**‘^ o- - - , , <1 

extends otilwards in great svavcs for thousands of miles. The wonaeri ^ 120.0OO 
the top o! tlic photograph is caieulated to have been 

The corona can oniv Isc seen vfhen the Sun is totally cciip 
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Excess LiQHr 


•0 -vy'’'.*!": 


:y iiWr^ 


^ V ?• 

•V? 

.5-^' 


'X - i 






^ tret a '* close-up 
if -we could gc'- , calcium. 

« lEi?- ""■ 
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knowledge 

cording to the amount of 
transmitted through our atmo 
sphere, and this causg th 
edipsed Moon to have different 

Tottaslt i“of/beau.W 

;Vae“psacroas_ the Moon, 


it IS 
shadow 


astronomers, 

-Manilius and 


Ellison Baieis. 

FANTASTIC FIRE CLOUDS 
The upper picture looks like some strange plant and 
the lower resembles a very queer bird. Actually 
these are solar prominences observed during the eclipse 
of 1872. The prominences in the lower drawmg 
stretched outwards to a distance of 70,000 miles, whilst 
those in the upper drawing extended 90,000 miles. 


tinctly curved Thiswas 

even, by 

thousand years ago m 

the fact to prove that the L 

was round. In 
of course, telescope 
known, and Ironr t 
tion we can realise how 

must have . "^g^ronomers, 

of the attention 

and also the f J 
that even then was p 

detail. 


to 


The Earth’s Shadow. 

The shadow cast by the Earth in 
space is cone-shaped. The duration of 
an eclipse varies according to the 
particular part of the shadow cone the 
Moon is passing through, depending on 
its distance from the Earth at the 
time of the eclipse. The Moon may 
remain totally eclipsed for about an 
hour and forty minutes whilst it passes 
through the shadow. It generally takes 
about two hours for the Moon to pass 
through the penumbra before entering 
and after leaving the umbra, 

WTiilst in the umbra the Moon does 
not entirely disappear, because the 
Earth’s atmosphere refracts a certain 
amount of sunlight, bending the raj's 
inwards towards the Moon and causing 
it to be faintly illuminated. The 
degree of this illurpination varies ac- 


Named by Chaldeans. 

The Cbeldean asweomj 
discovered that echp 
themselves in the ^ igven days, 

interval of eighteen yea^, el 

eight hours. In this ^'.fj^gre occur 
Chaldeans named the baros, 
twenty-nine eclipses of Xhefuct 

forty-one eclipses of “ j;,gs enables 
that eclipses repeat ^ , ^j^g eclipse 
us to say, for instance, t eclipses 

of 1914 was a return of ^e 
of 1896. 1878, i860, 184 . this 
on. We can also again 

particular eclipse will 

^^The ancient oT the 

and carefully recorded e P earliest 
Moon. As in the case o earliest 

record of a solar ee-ips , made 

record of the lunar ®^\^P . ^ an ecIipse 
by the Chinese. It Many 


that took place in B.c. 


uiiau Lvjwxv — xvpre 

records of lunar eclipses 


left by 


A -M-n the M.00^ 
the sun th ^ 
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these eclipses are 
historical Astronomy 

That demonstrated 

be ol Pt‘'“'“r,,ieo 4 "'henat jamaira. 
bv Columbus. In i5 4 natives wlm 
he had trouble with food, 

had refused supgy ^ Moon, 

By predicting a reputation as 

Columbus g^’^^^^aiiding the respect 
a propbet. ^TSySives to persons 
that is accorded oy iwt ^ super- 

whom they quickly found that 

natural obey Wnr and he 

tbe dhfrculty in obtaining 

renamed 

the moon, ™f 

COMPANION 

r-|-»HE Moon is the ^ar*^ tlm Latin. 
I word that come attendant.” 

1 sflie/ies, meaning n ^ is the 

The Moon is so named ^ 




ON THE WANE ^ 

r. * prsr?a.rmri|£ |« S 

rss's*” 

'»s'*rs'Ss«“ •“ 

.^,,e even Kn°' fountains. 


■"' the NENV and has 

The Moo"- ^or'wate^'' Us 

neither . j Moon it is '* up* 

SSS^££ 

grSftSSS 

klwhe^term month comes to 
be used. 

Distance of the j^Qon is about 

The diameter of th ! more 

2160 miles, so that ^t J the 

?han a qnarter the m 
Barth. Its distance nearer 

liough ^hs mean distance ^rom 

than at others, n ^qq miles- hr 

t Earth U fo”t«|.3,„„„ rfles or 

appVb a railway from the 

MoS. and to set off an 

Earth to th^ 

months to rea- ■ 

tSveSdayand^. 


knowledge 

^EWNES’ pictori 



oi* THE MOON The whole sui*" rim 

^ mountain O j,„pemicus. ^ Th^ stood plam- 

The changes in,*® materials “ not W' 

S:„£peo^™nhygo„et»J.^^^^^^^ - 

rsncSfd pSpr^r'c. Se t'r;s/a 

SrlnlfStememhenl-- 

S?a daA and a bright f *■ at the time of a 1™ ,hc », 

throughout the ™°J^\^g®Earth until the Moon P^ rro \°hfsunhgW ^ 
bright side towards the E-arui shadow, the the su 

at last the whole of It ^ ae® ^ b^ght disc, to „ 

^S^fsolSln^ ?a Pto-i 't£ st?p^^''tof^ 

are doc simply to the diBercm p Earth and the „„ the P»‘ „ , 
tions from which we the sunlight a^vay r^w-cv 

minaled portion °t tlie ^o s surface that i ^ orhit, 

during the time she is m g ghe jice that is 

the Earth. part of tier " t ^ed, and i 

„ us becomes ilhiiii",. _ j>ib 

The Moon’s Phases. “ rrescent neiv 

Like the Earth, the Moon is a dark 



shape today 



r,. Ts 'iiiiif || 

s;— “Si ,» . -“.•‘“'■f^- 

The Crater-rings in the Moon. "'"""fthe Moon’s sur^ac^^^ 

Si'isglSS liSSs-riSi 

” Man in the Moon, ^.na ^ details Earth- 

leS that he was *«" ’ u many parts of “ been rnapp^^ 

«;tf n^SoSnt HseS 

“&tppof{ b^ SWea tha^ se® J” 

the hfoon »^a hhe^ a otat«;^|»«4 

fim^^ SsSf:^ 






^HE valley of the alps 




ES’ 


, « IS t w i'* - “ 

^ ^ ,„„p and looking 

Moon in S'! “"5^^ \ve can nnaor- 

do^^■n upon 'f „e see. 

Stand more clearly wna 


,,, KMOtSLEDGS 

PICT OR A .vailed plain n 


— 1 ... i.VkCk ilCiR^ 


“■" ^ A ^vaBed plain i' 

'‘“''^diandcSins.r^ffl3e; 

Sta compa^n S ™o®tag 

«“"lS?txJccater£n^“U 


\ 


I 


\ 


) 

\ 


Idoerfeu Walls 
' ' OF 


yCEWRAU 


\ Of- ||LtWKAi 

[mountains! Newton 1 
1 1 Watos- 

ThenesJ, 

teo'i’ 


lilGHEST I 
Peaks 

/Himalayas 


/mont 

/Blanc 


1 26.691 gJ \ 23 - ft 53 g\ 

HEIGHTS OF THE LUKAR and 

A comparison bot^xcn the heights of so"''; ^ ^our satellite, her moon- 
ihose on the Earth. small size mountains, 

tains arc comparatively much higher than rerre 


is '26.69^ ft;; 
ft %; 

oV the higW 

P'=.‘‘Vlayaa. 

There ^re 
than in . g 

SlV'A’l whicii 

(S&i- 

several e 

easily s" 

f sigiits 

finest SIS ^g 

seen is 

a the 

to the 

sunrise 

innnj g^n 

tains. tiie 

f.\tg;aduany 
hgW I g down 

"f "feafs 

the P iieys- 
the vail y^,g 
Little b> 

tft.^y/Sitil 

mined* 

length-ft •■ 
time ni 


full 


III O O n- 


,the 


*'* 1 surla*'® 

rft^bVhcd 

IS sen' 

r,inrions 
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tat knowledge 

PICTORIAL 1 .n they tad two 

„ - ■' difiercnt f "polo,” when it was 

names for it— ^PP „ Mercury ” wta 

a morning star, a ^^^ough Coper 

seen in the "8- ^^jg^gnee of Jta- 

”S:^U^said that h= 

and „ Occasionally s 

the Sun is about 35-90 and ai 

It has a very nearer or 

times may j/^tvolves around 
further myay'. J re ^ has 

|SnSefraL'S3,x»»-- 

. •rr.MftC. 


the clouuy feahei 
ve... «!.« -=» ''SSSr’. 

phases as does with cloud 

extremely hnUiant, be go^^^ 

or vapour, ^L-mots to^ discover 

=“S2SSo?".. 

tirnp^ it is at a point in its orbit tynen 
we see it at its greatest distance from 

^^In^pite of the fact that it is so 
■ difficult to observe. Mercury £ 
known to the ancients. 
a record of its obse^ation m 2b4 
B.C., but even before this the 
astronomers of Ninevah allude to 
Mercury in a report that they made to 
Assurbanipal, King of Assyria. 

The Greeks did not know that Mercury 
could be seen either in the evening sky 
or in the morning sky, according to its 
position in its orbit. They thought uiat 
the two appearances were those of 


We mubu Venus sno” 

the San Venas i= 

men either tie 

passing the planet- a 

Hrefnlafthf^laneV'^lfertte 

inferior ^“"^"^er'Sde of 

Cverafev:-%S5 

the Earth, it IS at ^ 

coniunction. -Lits that eilb ^jjue 

part of their ^bitstu outl^^^ 

planets would^ “ fn^ )’ j^ie, 

fas does the MOon hind 

£ these oecas.oY ^eing K*” 

of course, owmg to tn 
the Sun. -SlSTE^^ 

venus-the 




nRS 

PL ^ ° tim* “"'y '=“T iTSsm” to 

”f r- "h-e :s„ns 

^rSe V‘'i““rt G^U^^Si^erfar sentence 
sUv after sunset she Should it 9^‘'f°tin- Hcbc winf»ra^ 

“V “‘if «Thefr ^ 

SO x;jne there are gf^^L ^ hv moving the le goiution, which 

Christmas tim . papers fro^ ( s he ^ cemnlatur Maier 

■■ ’=‘\f fvl“ flSt they have seen the P . CynlW imitates the 

Sff rf Bethlehem again 1 ^“S”of”h» Moon.” 

TheGtceksKnew ’Wm- ^^^^j^ijjain Period. is somewhat 

TtiS and is In the t?'®=“P''ha great brilliance 

the earliest mentioned m the pointing, . of markings a 

e%lK&-na- £ 

and Irom then 



hat tne 

'and o''''"“VJSrw 

‘“‘’}^S?ta“diCm 
■““‘'“fh Cc«y. 

‘&rwa^ 

Ei”-:=rS 

Sag^ rhis iriend 

An anagram | 

arrangement o , 

letters mag 
tence. m r opular | 
^l^is was ncing 

method of ann^ after ’ 

discoverie , g^powed 

P^^SaS amount of 
covery mig ^o 

&ed ^tSrSion was 
r SSuld anyone 
nrake the same 
discovery m tn 


mercury 

^lo’ F- C 

tin MEl-TS 


the EARYH o 

®® tehpebatube VENUS 

,76* F. 

O ^UCOHOU. 



BOIE s 


MARS 
. » 2* F 
^„moNia n< 


ouR neighbours 

„ „C 8 »>* “■“ “SJnSjW^Vfe"™- 

IKer'-Wt-Un Si h'.~» “ *“*l“Sn- 


■ ‘ on Venus they 

■be able ^p. 

Earth, ''fich 

pear to thernj^ Venus 

brighter th 
appears ^rMoon 

. will see, t ^ and 

' close to the 

, passing tbroug^^tiful 

^ fnTrn?eresting 

spectacle. of 

^The distal 

, Venus ^’^’”^5^000 , 000 

miles, and the 

wniEN VENUS COMES - ^ 67 million almost ° ^eat and 



OTEN veeGs'comk 

S“a;‘Srtt“ U.E’SSi- » t« - ■»■> •“ 

planet turns its darV h P^j^g of ,t. 

* J 4-V\i::> 


amount p;artn 

‘"sie* volvf, 
does, bh nearly 

n in 225 daj'^ about 
‘d ^Wore on\y ^ 

^the Earth, and 
.:^r, than tne ^ , ^ 01 


Ki'JS Wgh mountains , s „ ,?r.ten ^o. 
^-Sus-toK^onsVenus ^^gon i-metg-^,... 

srour-S-e^undjS-, - 

bTsrS'|\siT,i'M7.^ ' 

Sri« VonWed i 

but months to this ' 

Other observers have confi^a ^ 

opinion. t ^qw for certain 1 


r 

1 ^ 

«•<*• -- 

"I 

[ 

f 

'• t''*’ 



m 



“"SfvJnus has an atmosphere is 

beyond doubt, but we 

it is less dense than the b.a,rtn 
atmosphere. Even though there la an 
v™ it is hv no means certain 

Seri wffl he life there. Under certain 

conditions life might ™i|at 

even on Mercury— for the greater heat 

owing to its nearness to the Sun mig ^ 

to a certain extent be tempered by a 
thick envelope of clou(E. On tm 
noint we cannot speak with certamty. 



shorvs no flattenmB 




PLA’N'E'I' ^ 


COMBTS 



proof 01^1“= ,^' 

^but t'le clouds 


the phases OE full ” ’"-'®thesodwuWg^8'^^^^ 

^;Sis5s®;=!: 


Transits o{ Venus. Venus may TV 

Sometimes Mercu^ and 

flirectly between , . Icnown 
pass Qirec y --^ejice tuat is ^ 

?he Sun. an ocoune „„j«.cn »» 

as a transit, tm ^ ^^ack spor 

nianet is seen as a rou of tn 

£St *e s™ = ihau those ol « 
vfuus are ““e „f greattt a 

Meteury, “V “f,, Halley j, 

out that uo DC u ^ 

Stoilie tte observedjg;; 

rTorge the Third .^^enus 

';ilffot‘tal?p!^^- 

2004- 


the “RXXDO'^ planet” 
mars, the „lanet in order 

WARS, the four P ^2X5 

, It I j;ofciTicetrom ^lofpaa 


M AK3, . the bun, i:= 

of distance ^^t completes a 

.miles in diamete . i 

revoluSin of 

Sj^fen“the planet are 

rfe°Bt«“”fvpss 

anythng oi "Jl^SStena '''"5 

, Jronomer namedHun „o e 

t S^oSely Sudled S 

S f “krcons^f, „aSd 

Sian ?ea.»te dep.eted and 
thereon. 
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PICTORIAL knowledge 


Canals on Mars. 

In 1877 Schiaparelli 
of Milan announced 
that he had discovered 

aneuvorkoffinchncs 

someofwhichextended 

for hundreds of miles 
across the planet s sur- 
face. Although he 
culled these linc^ 

«' canals,” Schiaparc h 

had no thought that 
they might be can< 
in the strict sense of 

the word— that is 

SUV. artificial water- 
ways made by intclh- 

lint brines. The Pe- 

culiar markings ha 
been seen by nn 
other observers, an 

some have noticed that 

at places where the} 

cro£ each 

arc generally dark 

Even to the an observatory in ^ry Ut 

to shine with a ruddy hue and advanced a thco y ^ 

telescope shows that this IS due to the j ^Is ” are actually arti 
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were discovered — one in 1804 and the 
other in 1807. 

It was suggested that these four 
planets were fragments of some larger 
planet that had at some remote date 
been blown to pieces. For many 
years this theory' held the field, and 
although at one time it was supposed 
to be impossible, it has been revived 
in recent years, as we shall mention 
later. 

The Amazing Number of Asteroids. 

Although the search was still carried 
on after the discovery of the fourth 
planet, it was abandoned in 1816, for 
no more discoveries had been made. 
Fourteen years later, however, a Ger- 
man amateur commenced a search, 
which he continued for fifteen years, 
when his patience was rewarded by 
the discovery (in 1845) of a fifth 


been discovered. Now, over 1,000 of 
these minor planets have been re- 
corded and their orbits calculated. 
Over 500 more have been discovered 
but lost again because not enough 
observations could be made to enable 
their orbits to be calculated. 

The earlier minor planets were given 
names, but when it was e\ndent that 
there was a large number of them, it 
became the practice to distinguish 
them by a letter of the alphabet, 
men all the letters were used up, the 
alphabet was used again as a rom- 
bination of two letters, something 
after the stjde of motor car registration 
in our large cities. Thus, the members 
of the first series were known as 
A. B, C, etc., the second were AA, AB, 
AC, etc. Then came BA, BB, BU, 
followed by CA, CB, CC, etc , and so 
on. 


planet. Eighteen months later he 
found another, and two more were 
found in the same year (1847) by an 
English astronomer. Since that time 
there has been a continual record of 
discoveries, not a year having passed 
without from one to a hundred having 








THE CLOUDS OF VENUS 


If you could hover above Venus, all you rtould see would be 
a %ast plain of pearly clouds shining under the fierce rajs of 
the Sun This envelope of clouds is probablj' So miles in thick- 
ness, and no doubt does much to protect the surface from the 
tremendous heat and glare 


The Importance of Eros. 

Of all tlie hundreds of asteroids, the 
most important and interesting is e 
one labelled DQ, and also named Eros. 
It was discovered in 1898, an 
probably only about ^5 

diameter. Its speci 
* interest is due to the 
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EK5 Sin 131840, oooff®' 

of the Earth. With the 
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’ other heavenly body. 

(i Its parallax has gi^®” 
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, our measurements 01 

celestial distances, and 

, , the whole scale of we 

see vould be hpGtl 

fierce rajs of SoIar Systcin , 
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accompanied by two smaller planets, 
one on each side, and many curious 
drawings of the planet were made in 
those early da3's. 

It was not until 1659 that Huyghens 
came to the conclusion that Saturn was 
surrounded by a ring, but being some- 
what uncertain as to its exact form he 
announced his discovery in an anagram 
— a popular method in those da5's, as 
we have already mentioned. Three years 
later Huyghens confirmed his discovery 
and made known the solution of his ana- 
gram, The jumble of letters previously 
published were arranged to read : 
“ Saturn is surrounded by a thin flat 
ring, nowhere touching ...” 

In 1675, Cassini, the French astro- 
nomer, found that the ring was divided 
bj’’ a dark rift, which to-day is knowm 
as the Cassini division. Another and 
familiar rift in the outside ring was 
discovered in 1837 by Encke, and is 
also named after him. In the following 
year Galle noticed a faint ring lying 
between the bright rings and the globe 
of Saturn, and the ring is now called 
the ” crape ring,” because of its 
resemblance to that material. 

Many measurements have been made 


of the rings, but it has been diEBcult 
to arrive at accurate results, owing to 
.their extreme delicacy. The generally 
accepted figures are 171,000 for the 
diameter and 29,000 mUes for the 
width. Their thickness is generally 
estimated to be about 10 miles. 

Changes in the Rings. 

The rings vary in appearance 3'ear 
b3' year, owing to the difference in the 
angle at which we see them. The}’ 
run through their cycle of changes in 
29 years 167 days. When " edge- 
wa3’s,” to us they are seen only as a 
thin needle of light on each side of the 
planet, whilst on occasion the}’ com- 
pletely disappear. As time goes on, 
however, they gradually open out 
again, until about seven years later 
they are seen at their widest open- 
ing. Once again they commence na^ 
rowing, and having passed through 
the “ edge-wa3’s ” stage open out so 
that we then see their under side, as it 
were. 

These changes puzzled the early 
observers, who could not understand 
Avhy sometimes Saturn appeared like 
an olive ” and at other times had a 



THE GREAT RED SPOT OF JUPITER 
In spite of its immense size, Jupiter is too far from Earth for our telescopes to probe its 
Its surface is crossed bv seseral belts, and by -natchmg certain markings it 
that Jupiter rotates on its a-cis in just under ten hours. One of these markings. 11111011 is J 

persistent, is of a reddish colour, and is called the Great Red Spot. It is shown in the ora B 

above, a little to the right of the centre of the planet. 
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round and normal appearance. A year 
and a lialf after Galileo had noted the 
“ oblong appearance,” he found to his 
consternation that it had disappeared 
and that Saturn appeared only as 
a slightly oval globe. The change 
troubled him greatly, for it made him 
almost believe that he had been 
mistaken in his earlier observations. 
" Were the appearances indeed an 
illusion and a fraud ? ” he asked. 
” Has the glass so long deceived me, as 
well as many others to whom I have 
showed them . . . ? I do not know 
what to say in a case so strange, so 
unlooked for, and so novel.” And we 
can well picture the great astronomer’s 
anxietjf, for such a unique appendage 
as Saturn’s ring system would be most 
difficult to imagine.. 


What the Rings Are. 

There have been many speculations 
as to the actual composition of the 
rings. It was proved that 'they could 
be neither solid nor liquid. Clerk 
Maxwell, the famous mathematician 
who predicted the discovery of the 
Hertzian waves, suggested that the 
rings could only consist of a multitude 
of small particles, and this has since 
been shown to be the fact. 

By means of that wonderful instru- 
ment the spectroscope. Professor Keeler, 
of the Lick Observatory, showed that 
the rings are composed of numbers of 
tiny satellites, each revolving in its own 
orbit around Saturn. They are so small 
and so far away from us as to be indis- 
tinguishable from each other even in our 



THE NEWEST LONDON OBSERVATORY 

Built on high ground to the north of London, Mill Hill Observatory is a 

and on clear nights excellent work is done mth its powerful telescope. The 
good idea of the way m which the dome of an observatory opens in order to allow me K„jid, 
to be pointed towards any part of the sky. Small as the building is, it was costij 
It was opened by Sir Frank D3'son, the Astronomer Royal. 
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member of the band of the Hanoverian 
Guards at the early age of fourteen. 
When the French invaded Hanover 
at the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War, Herschel's regiment was defeated 
at the Battle of Hastenbeck. Al- 
though not wounded, the fact that he 
had to spend a night in a ditch, together 
with other discomforts that invariably 
accompany campaigning, led Herschel 
to decide to change his profession. 
He deserted and escaped to England, 
where he arrived with only a French 
crown piece in his pocket. 

He soon gained a reputation as a 
musician, however, and by 1766 he was a 
member of the Pump Room Orchestra at 
Bath. Later, he was appointed organist 
at the Octagon Chapel and became a 
concert director at Bath, which in 
those days was the resort of fashion, 
beauty and the talents. 

Herschel was naturally of a studious 
disposition, and he spent every spare 
moment in endeavouring to learn more 
about music. He took up the study 
of mathematics in order to go further 
into the theory'- of music, following 
this with optics and astronomy, both 


made up his mind that he would have a 
telescope so that he might see these 
wonders for himself. He managed to 
procure a small telescope, and was so 
thrilled with what he saw rvith it tliat 
he determined to have a more powerful 
instrument. The price of such a tele- 
scope was more than he could afford, 
however, so he set to work to make 
one himself. He succeeded in making 
a large telescope that was of very good 
quality, and this was the first of man}^ 
instruments that he made. Indeed, 
such was his mastery of the art that 
his name soon became known through- 
out the world as maker of fine tele- 
scopes, and subsequently he received 
many orders from foreign potentates 
and princes. 

Herschel Discovers a New Planet. 

He continued improving his instru- 
ments and making observations until 
1781, when he commenced to review 
the heavens and to examine all me 
stars above a certain magnitude. On 
the 13th March, 1781, he was engaged 
in these observations when he noticed 
an object that appeared to be quite 



SATURN, THE RINGED PLANET heavier. 

Second in size to Jupiter, Saturn is 745 times greater than Earth, but 

Itsdisccarriescloud-belts, similar to those of Jupiter, but it has what no othe P P ^ _ 

an immense system of rings. In this drarving the rings are seeti ^gew ays, a 
from this aspect they are almost inv’jsible. 
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planet was found 
on paper before 
it was ever seen 
with the tele- 
scope I To under- 
stand exactly hmv 

this was possible 
we must first ex- 
plain about the 
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observer found an object of about the 
eighth magnitude that was not shown 
on the star map. The same object 
was observed on subsequent evenings, 
and as it moved its position each 
night it was evident that it was 
the object of the search and a new 
planet. 

In the meantime the Astronomer 
Royal at Greenwich had received an 
account of Leverrier’s work, and on 
reading it he remembered the papers 
that Adams had left in his care some 
nine months before. Taking them out 
of the drawer in which he had placed 
them, he was at once struck with the 
similarity in the results obtained b5' 
the two mathematicians. Remember- 
ing that both Adams and Leverrier 
had been working on the problem 
unknown to each other, he realised 
that there was something more than a 


mere coincidence in the sameness oi 
the results. He therefore asked Pro- 
fessor Challis, of Cambridge, to search 
for the new planet, and on the 28th 
September, Challis found the same 
object that had already been observed 
at Berlin a week before. ; 

Neptune’s Distance. 

Thus, Neptune was discovered in 
England and in France by the. two 
mathematicians before it was seen in a 
telescope. As everyone knows, Nep- 
tune was the God of the Seas, and the 
name given to this outermost planet 
is certainly appropriate. Exactly as 
Neptune was thought to live in the 
gloom and darkness of the ocean, 
depths, so is the planet that bears, his 
name plunged in the gloom of space. 
It is over 2,794,000,000 miles distapt 
from the Sun— so, far aAvay that details 
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of its surface are invisible to us, and 
we have no means of telling how long 
it requires to rotate on its axis. Its 
diameter is 31,000 miles — nearly four 
times that of the Earth — and it requires 
over 164 years to complete one revo- 
lution of its orbit. 

Neptune is so far away from the Sun, 
that to anyone living on the planet 
the Sun ^\ould appear no larger than 
Venus seems to us, although it certainl3f 
would appear immensdj'’ brighter, 
^lercurj', \’enus, the Earth and Mars 
would be invisible, and Jupiter and 
Saturn would appear as Mercurj^ ap- 
pears to us as regards its rising and 
setting. 

So far as Ave knoAv, Neptune has onlj' 
one satellite, although there maj’^ be 
others that are inAusible to us owing to 
the great distance. It is one of the 
largest satellites in the Solar System, 
its diameter being estimated to be 
2,260 miles. 


SHOOTING STARS, METEORS AND 
FIREBALLS 

O FTEN when we are out on a clear 
night Ave see a streak of light 
suddenly dash across the sky, to 
disappear as silently as it came. It 
seems almost as though a mighty star 
has fallen from its place in the heavens, 
but if Avc are anxious about it we can 
reassure ourselves, for a glance at the 
constellations shoAVS us that each of 
our friends is in its accustomed place 
and none is missing. Feiv people 
other than astronomers can bring 
themselves to believe that these shoot- 
ing stars are not stars at aU, but such 
is the case, for the}' have a far more 
humble origin. As a matter of fact, a 
shooting star does not actually " shoot 
in the heavens but in the Earths 
atmosphere, so that it is therefore 
comparatively close to us. Instead ot 
taking place at a distance that could 
only be measured 
in billions of miles, 
the " star ” is only 
some 5® 
miles above our 
heads 

Fireballs and 
Meteors. 

To understand 
Avhat a shooting 
star is aa’c must 
realise that there 
are multitudes 
of small bodies 
circling through 
space, each in its 
own orbit, and that 
at some tune or 
another these ob- 
jects approach the 
Earth. These small 
bodies are travel- 
ling more than one 
hundred times as 

fast as a rifle bullet. 

and Avben they 
enter out atmo- 



IRON FROJI THE SKY EI!,:on 

Meteors nearly alwajs contain a large amount of ^ron. ^ 

picture of a meteor that fell near Welhngton, in Shropshire, on 
April 20th, 1S76, and ^%hich is almost pure iron The outer MTt has 
been fused by heat caused by a swift passage through the Earth s 
atmosphere 
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at ordinary times. This is because 
meteors travel around the Sun in 
streams, and wc know that on certain 
nights the Earth will cross one or 
other of these meteor streams. 


The Leonids. 

On the night of the i3tJi November. 
1833, there occurred what was probably 
the finest display of meteors ever seen 
by man — it is estimated, indeed, that 
on that occasion something like 240,000 
meteois were seen. After this wonder- 
ful di.splay had taken place it was re- 
membered that Humboldt had observed 
a similar shower in 1799, or thirty- 
three years before. 

Further in- T 
quiries resulted in 
the discover5' that 
there had been 
showers of shoot- 
ing stars every 
lliirtj^-three years 
for at least a thou- 
sand 3fears pre- 
ceding. It was 
suggested, there- 
fore, that these 
displays were 
caused b}^ the 
same stream of 
meteors, and be- 
cause the paths 
of the meteors of 
1833 all seemed 
to commence at 
the constellation 
called Leo, these 
meteors were 
called the " Leo- 
nids.” It was 
confidently p r e - 
dieted that as the 
Earth crossed this 
meteor stream 
about ev'ery thirty- 
three j'ears, an- 


prcdicting a further display in 1S99. 
Although hundreds of people in every 
town and city sat up to watch through 
the night, they were disappointed, for, 
remarkable to relate, the meteors did not 
put in an appearance ! It was apparent 
that something had happened to pre- 
vent their return, and it was suggested 
that the orbit of the meteors had prob- 
ably been diverted by the attraction of 
the giant planet Jupiter. 


F RC 
th.i 

L*n/ 



COMETS, VISITORS FROM SPACE 
ROM what we have read, we realise 
that there are certain definite facts 
known about the planets. In the 
first place, they 
may be regarded 
as being more or 
less solid objects; 
they move around 
the Sun in orbits 
that are almost 
circular, never tra- 
velling so far away 

as to be lost to 
our sight ; and 
they are regular m 
their motions — 
that is to saj% we 
can predict their 
positions with ac- 
curacy, We have 
now to consider an 
entirely different 
class of heavenly 
bodies — comets, 
which differ frotn 
planets in almost 
every respect. 

and 


ElUsan Hazrhs CometS 

PHOTOGR.W’HING A METEOR Tails. 

The white streak running across the top nght- The nam® 

hand side of this photograph was caused bj a rnmeS 

meteor that entered our atmosphere whilst ComCt Tin 

a group of stars was being photographed. from the Latin 
Travelling ata speed of perhaps twenti- fi\e “nliair ”<iud 

miles a second its trail was recorded by cmnu, nrp 

the sensitii e photographic plate these Objects 

other displa}' could be expected in 1S66. so called because they often 
As the shower again duly appeared a hair-like tail. Strange to 
and was an impressive spectacle, do not know what comets fe^ y 

astronomers had no hesitation in nor what is their origin. 


For 
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The Ellipse and the Parabola. 


IHE PATH OF A COJIET 

A comet does not circle the Sun as do the planets, but 
tra\ els in a different kind of orbit. Its journey may 
carry it far into the depths of space and take many' 
years to complete Hailey’s comet requires 75 years 
to complete one revolution of its orbit 

thing, there have not been many 
bright comets that could be examined 
with modem instruments, the ma- 
jority of those visible in recent times 
being comparatively small. It seems 
probable, however, tliat comets are 
largety composed of gaseous matter, 
or at the most consist of swarms of 
meteors, held together by their mutual 
attractive powers. 

A comet consists principally of two 
parts — the head, or nucleus, and the 
tail. Altliough the heads of different 
comets do not differ very much from 
each other except in their size and 
colour, there are considerable differences 
in their tails. Sometimes these are 
short, whilst at other times they are 
curved and long. Often there is 
more than one tail, and comets witli- 
out tails are not unknown. Almost 
without exception, however, the tails 
of comets al\\a5's point away from 
the Sun, as though there is some 
kind of “lolar force that repels 
them. 


Another point of difference 
between comets and planets is 
their movement through space. 
In most cases this movement 
is so irregular that it is impos- 
sible for us to tell ivhen a 
bright comet will be seen m 
the heavens. To understand 
this we must explain that there 
are two kinds of comets — the 
solar comets and the inter- 
stellar comets. The former 
follow regular paths and belong 
to the Solar System, but the 
latter travel far out in the 
depths of space among the 
stars — as their name implies 
Those of you who have 
studied geometry know the 
difference between an ellipse 
and a parabola. The solar 
comets travel in elliptical (or 
closed) orbits in oneof thefociot 
which the Sun is situated. The 
interstellar comets travel in p^bohe 
(or open) orbits that are quite differwt 
to the type of orbit pursued by the solar 
comets. A comet that travels m m 

elliptical orbitretumsat regular periods, 

but as a parabola is an open curve 
with its two branches stretching awaj 
from each other and always ge mg 
further apart, a comet that trave s i 
this type of orbit visits the solar syste 
only once. Unfortunately the mrg 
and brightest comets of histor}' se 
to have belonged to the mterst^ar 
comets which have come unexpectw 
and are not subject to peric 
returns. 


Comets as Portents. 

It would seem that in 
comets excited even more 
total eclipses. Perhaps this was 


past ages 
fear than 
due 

were able to predict eclipses, the} jc 
quite unable to give any “ 
yvhen a comet would appear. 
thought that comets were signs 
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about three times as many ^ore f^rs ^°°>r'TMS 

as the preceding one. Thus, there a P j5o4nch reflector of " 

II stars of the first g Wilson can photograph ^fars o ^ 

the second, I33 of t^o thir • ^ ^ ^ ^ twenty-first ^jyjon j 

fourth, and so on S|ars of the hr^ is estimated there ^e at le^^ 

magnitude the sS and Star catalogues have been 

=; :>x.r.i*;- i"- = p ^- f4si 

than the ^ specially made. The ®rst star 

SSteh"' “we is SnSSthfplacJ »' ^'"^S-hnidS; 


classified. fT^rthe Bidl) contained the piac^ - oldest 

the constellation of ^ J unfortunately it is los • ^ ^out 

as a typical first star eatalo^e we p«®; ”%sn.y't 

Sirius (in Cams «2«;or the L^geYog^.^ ^ ^ ^ I the position of 

about nine above first Almagest, and q-ycho Brache 

t,oa5 stars. In xjSo, s,,,,. 

in the Northern hemisphere. 


to be one and a haii ^ 025 stars. In iS^o, ^ stars, 

magnitude. Sirius is the bnghtest g^japUed a catalogue 0 ^ . 5 

h^misohere. P ^^talogue was the^;.^^ 

completed Argelander, a 

telescope. In ’ ^pfeted a more 

Bonn, in Germany, jSmcatalg- 


The Number of the Stars. 

People tvith fairly good s‘f ^ 
see stars of dovn to about the fourth 
magnitude, whilst — , 

those with keen 
sight can see stars 
down to the sixth 
magnitude. If we 
look up at the sky 

on 3 - clc 3 r nignt 
we may think we 
can see tens of 
thousands of stars. 

As a matter of fact 
a person of aver- 
age sight can see 
only about 500 
stars with the 
naked eye. Those 
with keen sight 
can see about 
4^500 stars with- 
out a telescope, 
whilst quite a 
small telescope 
wiU show stars 
down tothe 
nintli magnitude, 
of which there 
are about 140,000 
visible. The40-in. 
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*rf'V<«M«»J„3,e!ttoarWl ^ l>o«= 'f photogtaphea 'J® „ 

statetasters. j;., ’f^Itespec- ?'>"?„flector ol Mo”"* 

\le%rs?of 

rS® S'o“d *gUg sas ”Spe and ^eno^ons^ 

S“S S t a iew o. ®a «Sf ^ 

n?Lked eye. 
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rJn not shine. These non-luminous 

cloud, o( gus arc only 
they obscure the stars that 1 
them Some of the best knotvn of 

these dark S’- 

stellation of the Southern Cross 

cause the absence of the 
obscure can be noticed y ui.^ck 
eye, sailors have named the black 

parts the “ coal-sack. 

The Milky Way. 

h°rorrsty1^irst?etcrng*Se"; 

hSd, It K “ Safete At one 

outline and ts called the M^l i„ the 'v°rld “a^'n thought 

Aristotle supposed it „oras time the world s Universe, 

atmospheric vapour, and - ^ j]ie Earth was the cen j „ii this how- 

»irs'“=£" 

tn ...n-n me tfilescope he saw that .u„i + v,p F.arth is but one oi s ,.„-iv 


Sun, is almost in the fiddle of it_ 
This accounts for the fact ^ 

number of the stam 

the Milky Way, ''h™- “ S of 

?reS‘:le»-“‘«criu 

number. 

The Smallness of the Earth. 

Astronomy ^portant of 


it with ;;>"jg'““ror'te”ltogShc^^^ 

"“ttatitwascom^ofmi^ads 

StmAdge the hfilkg Way^ 

^Phoio^ 

Lick Observatory f large 

"’’“’of the%£, and that had a great 
"Tight gtasp ^ TccorfeT 

Ss7o7ruTrd took_ — 

photographs, »po5mg^^^ photographs 

over seven hours. “ , • -^.g true 

showed the Mdky 

nature. it w^ which m 

“pi‘Src“^Vn‘UhotUhs^^^^ 

form of a ^ Uened ^ "^h? Milky 
like a thin "'^tch. tmt how 

Way are « stars belong 

many of the maiviu know, 

toz-.these clouds we do ^ ^^tcular 


ever, and . j^g of seven other 

that the Earth is bu j^paratively 

planets circh^g r^d a 
huge Sun; 'f^ioL S^ther . 

one of and brighter than 

stars, a huge star cloud, 

it is — embedded m ^ manv such 

which itself is only 2d f j^/nilky 
clouds that are included ^ 

Way. We know one 

rxUroSo/sLtothej^^^ 

;Sku"o'urablc position ih*^' 

Universe. rnaterial facts. 

Realising aH ^/xLughts being kd 
we cannot help ^ g there 

in another direction. M these 

can be only one expl^^ ^^^^are the 

wonders-" 2 V firmament 

fhewethhishand^k;;; ^^^^pted 

With the Psalmist vc 

^vtll consider Thy heavens, the 

work of Thy fingers which Thou 

-The Moon and the Stars 

hast ord^d ' mindful o 

“What is man that r 

him ? c j„an that Tho 

-And the son of man, 
visitest him . 



oum 





k* t-i 



! 7 *^ *1 


- ^ ’'""t "i- 

^^%'’';,;7rhc' Brit's'’ =;X|ty mdTsTeS^ T about 











FURROWS THAT FOLLOW A BLIZZARD 





.Sometimes when travelling across tracts of frozen sea tn the pressure 

sure ridges ’’.arc encountered. In, this picture the upheaval^ is P'’° „ 5:,,^^cc 

. exerted by the slow advance of the 'land glaciers seen hi the <li « ■ 











A SLEEPING -PLACE FOR WEDDELL SEALS 



I Though seals find their food in the sea, they have to come on to the ice or the land to sleep, 
r which they fretiucntly do for forty-eight hours at a time. Whilst they sleep, they are to be 
1. Sven on the lee side of «i rock or iceberg* protected from tlic wind, as shown in this photograph. 
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CAPTAIN OATES AND THE PONIES 


pull their sledges o%er open lanes o ^,5^, 


J 




c„„.,. o ,.. .., ■;•: ?.i-“H' s-^r "' “ " 

gallant cllictr xvho „ost sublime sacnficc on hi pa 



Ttue^ 

Hts^ 

^civenttn*® 





^ CHINA 

mono tt' one toy m 3Jpe6 np *» and 

a '■E:' LSo« ^“E^te'^The B^'|‘ I^Ib, an< 


■2.3rdS*^Br«i 

hto®'' ”f m « tUy P®'^ “Ht. ®««”f '1 OTeHte tS. 

>6o'Bedft® «? II hovne^ M; “wrnSaaitavereft® 

, *fbo '»Sjr\fofleo polo, WB SongM ';f3‘K e»oV‘'“^^^^ 
?0;5,-d .^o _P*.b^r5<oee S^SlSl'taSS^-l ^ 

^JS'S.-lnVcltyB- eleg.- 

bo'-'-'-TI'C-”''' ‘^nss anrahto> to/:iVt iWs -.^“^ 

"•»"“ Sm n“or '“Bt “"Ef^fpoloB imagine *®„„ „f the 








3 greatest explorer toe wor d 
° exception of Columbus. 


nose TraveUers’ tales, indeed! Yk. 

and harder to swallow even than most. 

The Polos had been telling them o 
things unknovm to E^^peans^oal 
asbeLs, petroleum the f 
allieator the reindeer, and the gr_ 
jSiin mountain sheep which naturalists 
tong named O.is PoU. m honour, 
of its discoverers. 

With Fire and Sword. , 

Three years later Marco took part jn 
a sea fight with the Genoese, was cap- 
tured and put in prison. n j 

there people got to know of ^ travds 
and through sheer weann^s of relatmg 
his adventures to one ^^^^or after an 
otlier he mote them dom. But lor his 
ill-luck we should have lost one of the 
Is. Wcsttog toote of .rave 
written, which has ^tabhshed the tome 
of Marco Polo as the greatest e->Tforer 
virnriH has vet produced ^^lth the 


Coiumous. . 

In 1260 the ^tog^joainey, 
the Crimea on a joeing sent to 

fallen in with an on* y j^forthern 
Kubla Khan, Empero terrible 

Srina, and grand^J Sod *“2 
Genghis who and 

and much of Eur p embnss.v 

sword. Travelling ruth 
they reached the ^ojai .^a.n 

soon were headmg ^ p^e that 
with a o*'’ c&an relfe.™ 

100 teachers th" IOa"= ; 

should be sent to con 

subjects. , 

Chinawards Once j^awards f « 

In 1271 they started j whon 

„.ore. 'W^nicV coMd not pr- 
the Pope nnfortnn^Jf ^he vorl 

vide^the IS had thpv 1^^" 

miglitliaye been d^ff ^ccompan>ed - 
forthcoming --Steen 


written, which has ^tablisheci T te«i i^ears., 

of Marco Polo as the g^^^^test explorer ^ f Sfoitoh An""; 

the world has yet produced mth the m travel throi g 

possible exception of CohSj’^t the Persia. Afghanistan, th S^i, tan, ato 
We wiU now glance at what uie Central As a. readied . tne 

travellers had been doing during Ihei pgsert. the} 

tong absence from home. 
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palace o' Ktasde«;S"| 

“"""‘srt’ffs 

illTMatco, ns“; 

■Tsr4ptr«''SJ’'“ 

Sion aEon^“l[.e roieEt cofflo 
=“ SSS<i» Eo'o “^5; Vthet 

lotebooh. 


e Suroi"'-* - 

\\T;nter Palace at 

SSSSc^pl'* SS’ilyale”’. oi 

SSSc»‘to-a,an<laoon. 

. La 


enteen 

“'“SSvW* Mateo's 

Tse oi ot o 

tored to paper- 

n'^^5r'Sn.aisan^?;i ' 


ly V** - 

Bearers oi Presents. attacked the 

Presentlyjrotnesi^^^ 

tvonW ^ ,,ed an 

eSvSte^'’SeandtSdtohetintnto 

*'iii '«* cosJJ„g®SVeat? 

no''ogg:^ScMnaandmJue»n« 

Eo«M, twe^gy handed iWr 

King 'vas Vve new monarch—who 

cha;|e o« to^, „„.=d P-a and 
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Armenia to Trebizond, on the Black 
Sea, whence they sailed to Venice. 

The value of Marco Polo s narrative 
is made all the greater by the accuracy 
with which he describes things familiar 
to us, but quite strange to him. W hat 
fault, for example, can be found with 
his description of coal ? 

Released from Prison. 

“ Through the whole province of 
Cathay they dig certain black stones 
from the mountains which run in 
When put info the fire they bum like 
wood, and being kindled they presence 
fire a long time, for if ht in *e eve”*"f 
thev keep fire all the night These 
stones do not flame when first lighted 
but during their burning they give out 

^fome^S^’his stories are obwously 
absurd, but in most cases they relate to 


lAL KNOWLEDGE, 
things of which he had only heard,_ not. 
Len^nd so had been unable to ven ^ 
Eventually Polo was released from 
prison, and he returned ;a \ enice t 
find himself nicknamed The man o 
miUions,” because he often used 
word million m speaking of thing 

“xo'Se very end many folk did not 
take him seriously, and on his^ 
bed he was asked to deny . 

statements the dying 

conscience. -No . 

r-t"" of -the things 

‘^I'n^lTcar^vehim « 

whieh he in the 

ment was first vritte 

French language translated 

years had passed it vas. tr 
into other tongues. 
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The lAvo elder Polos fell in ^yith reached royal court. 

China. Travelling with the embassy , tney 






STORY 


OF IBM BATUT'^ 



, 

. vou Tvave never ^ ^ 


von Tvave never '• 

iH 

Sentlr century- ^^le NVorW s ^g^u^ned to ^^g^e^^ded the 

Tthy 0^ ^during trventy-erg ^^d A^er roaming ^ to 

St. Kf 'fSta 

".aUoSee “S‘'St fS«Sl ‘"“(SSSnfSpte ng 

lies, eq , eqrmt j^odem £. country- ^ capital o 

Actoss «’• ^'‘^'“gtos to ?3* Sada a ““S’to* o 

ye?iS Mato° Soa^'«f f^V° V^f *“Sto *2 *= 

ffl *t|sU-to-^‘SfY'’S “ 

SS‘ ‘rrdf-ISe* l-e ^^.edtototoaB^S»Sf. 

toe '“‘Seteltodtotaa^a pa® Saa‘r ’ ..S® to to coanttj.. 

Arabia, r'f®,. ,.^g a mans n in ,L,, rvhich practx- 

S»g?3:fe.;i iSSi-aS'S* 

history 
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Batuta got mixed up with a con- 
spiracy and narrowly escaped execu- 
tion. But he managed to regain his 
royal master’s favour sufficiently to be 
sent on a mission to the Emperor of 
China. At Calicut he embarked, with 
all his luggage and the many prpents 
entrusted to his care, on Chinese junks, 
propelled then, as now, by mat-like 

^^Some of the vessels would hold 
1,000 men, and the houses and gardens 
on their decks gave them the appear- 
ance of floating towuis. men a calm 
came on huge oars, each handled by 
no fewer than twenty-five men, were 
resorted to. 

Adam’s Footprint, 

Unfortunately the ship carrying the 
presents was sunk during a storrn. Lot 
daring to face the Emperor with the 
news, Batuta resumed his independence, 
took part in various military adven- 
tures, and visited Ceylon. While on 
the island he climbed Adam s Peak, to 
see the footmark on the top made by 
Adam when he stood there for 1,000 
years on one foot as a penance, after 
his expulsion from Eden. Batuta gives 
its length as eleven spans — about 8 feet. 

Our restless traveller, _ being now 
seized with a desire to visit the East 
Indies and China, took ship once more, 
called at ports in Java and Sumatra, 
and presently found himself at ^e 
great Chinese port of Chinchew. The 
most interesting thing that he has to 
tell us of China is the great care taken 
of travellers, who could journey in per- 
fect safety even if kno^vn to be carrying 
much valuable baggage or property 
vdth them. 


Inns were under the charge of a 
magistrate, responsible for all ^vell® 
whLtayed there. ^Vhen a tm* 
left an inn a messenger was sent to 1 

backa“recapt”ofhissafeamvalat 

the next inn. Should 

^vTong the magistrate proved to he at 

fault found himself m prison for an 
indefinite period. 

A Journey to Timbuctoo. ^ 

At Pekin Batuta ^^^tn^sed an e^i^^- 
tion of a feat similar to 
rope-trick that Indian ^,as 

reputed to do to-day 
thrown mto the aw and j.gappear 

up it and disappeared, -Rotuta 

• presently among |at he 

was so overcome by toe s g 
fainted, though assured that tne 

native land. Like Rut he 

been absent twenty-four y ; ^ j. jje 
had not yet done to Africa, 

crossed into Spam, return 

and traversed Jed to Tun* 

Niger, down which he the 

burtoo. Hiswandenngsendedvito 

return journey home. 

Put into Writing. of 

Hearing of his tmvels 
Morocco ordered Batuta r 
account of them to the } centuries 
mat was 'vritten doun feU. ee 
later, into French hands, and 
knoun to the world ' dd would 

How much poorer ' writings 

be to-day if it were "Ot made 

of these old-time braveUer , v 

their long Sgine. 

culties w'e can scarcely _ 
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004 i, - 

land, and, sailing 

barren countrj', winch J „ 

Labrador. There being J^traction 
here the crew coasted southwards, an 

';Sycamotoalandj.«™^ 

irew. This was named Vinland. 

Several expeditions w'erc sent alter- 
^vards to this new land, and attemp s 
were made to settle colonists ®nt 

niiarrels among themselves and • 

?rSrnatives®caused «ie Ko^^men \o 
^^kdraw altogether m 1013^ Th^ 
though to them is ^"doubte^y due the 
credit of first discovenng . 

discovert' had no useful results; and 

S ■ 500 r rSe S 

Europeans again reached the Eew 
World. 

The Great Sailor of Genoa. 

In 1470 there came to Portu^ a 
Genoese sailor, named Cristotoro 
Colombo. The Portuguese spoke of 


pictorial knowledge 


him as Christovao Colombo^ to Ac 

®S^us^.eisMatophe^Colo^^^^^^^^ 

ready been spent on tt^e sea. 

tures. including sea As 

many. But he was no rough 
a lad he had ®tudie Padua, 

navigation at the University 
to fit himself to roan^^ the sgs 1^^^^^ 
of those distant land ^ gathered, 
topic ol talk 'vbatOTt “ame 

Three years aft Portuguese 

Lisbon Columbus ni^rr estate in 

lady, and went to live 0^ 
the Madeira Blands Jtin 
heard of the expeditmns s^n^^ 
tugal down the reach India 

^ktJSScffH^prhSem^ 
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COEUMBtJS 



{rom E>>° leogtn ai- >•““ 

r^ess: »4 S 

g'i?I.?»at«t^Msletters. SS ‘SS“"K°|3 

,a .„a Is.W'>- j John II. ^SS'aa ajaBy S„me“ to 

'« '>"' S ?5 W0t« fiSS!at 

“hiS- ‘'^eC«' «Et-ce. H^^i^gSnel ^y 
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up between the q“““ “‘’““/vS 
Cdumbus was to be ^^^V he 
rnv of all contments and isianas " 

ii''i=s-;S“£s 

S25.:‘“.:*“eS 

provision them 


From the Port of Palos. 

Three ships were provided, the Sant 

fh'efS— 

said of the Santa Mana_\^^ 

att ttSgo toTsga. to celebrate 
?CooS SSvLary of the discover 

IthriaSM-" 

i-rabSStSte^-- 

“SasTthl S^^art wo of 
ried three masts, tne lui 

which were ^quat jngge 

bows rose a great st _ 'iTrlv laden 
cLtle, and her atew was^nnto^aden 

with a towering poop, 
these old ships were clumsy sail 

rolled terribly. , pf 

. tbf « 'T‘ . w ships wighed 
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s;Si=-S=-"- 

:^»-5w;s:sj5s 

and when a calm cam , ^ a. sign 

the ships should go no 

from Heaven Lgs foUowed 

further. F^v°urabl^^^ ,,1^, 
the calm, and the cr , ^-hought 

then wept like childr at^^^ ^em- 

of leaving land L, fears with 

Columbus tned to that would 

stories of the P'oat ' logbook 

attend success, ana, gge^ 

which he of iniles than 

entered a smaller noted m 

those actually oovem ^ ^en 

his private was behaving 

noticed that the comp^^ ^^^g to 

ih“®prodn“ ”” 

satisfied the . caught the trade 

Presently the f steadily w^t- 

winds were^wm^^^ Sargasso Sea 
wards tul 


n,d^vere camea „ gea, 

-ill they strof t^^/themselves 

where the ^P^^^^^gat floating "^^®g 
becalmed among p ^ water ve 
of weed. Provisions ana 
now running low, and th g j^^to 

content would have or^ ^nd 

SSthfsta^'vesWardoncerno^- 


Columbus Goes Ashore. 

tnese uiu - Again and ^^^^^c^ved disapP®^ 

rolled terribly. ^ of taken for land demand a ret^ 

No cheers were heard m th P , ^ ments made the ® t)us stood firm, 

Palos when the three ship ^here to Spain. But appearan 

anchor on August 3rd, 1492, |gnty. and he was h^ped y ^ tree wit 

were tears and lamentations m plen y ^ carvmg 

Those ashore had rolatr"'^®^ ^gd berries, and a s ^ mean orily tiin" 

ibJ^^ir^er-re app--^"; 

dawned, 


thing- 

land. 


those aboard many were the 

were kept busy repauuig 
Dt until September 6 th was Columbus 


ing ■ 
ashore. 


As soon as 
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fcnonRfeknccsand.allereivj.^^ 

iL°n^vro(?srLrSua. 

s;»to‘roiTri°£ 

SiLh 'ftcyllad sTrll* S wStaS 

? l'r„, S ,ha Bahama.. Columbus 


tAL 

barrel on the poop, svhere it u-ould float 

if the ship sank. the storm, 

But the vessels people of 

and on March 15th. "493- tl^ P ? „{ 
Palos Nverc overjoyed by 
two small ships, long regarcieo 

sailing into the harbour 

Then came the inost gl 

• t»f_ XJa r»n1 


)Our. -s of 

The island-lor suen u piu> - ^ came the inost c^Jona, 

-rvhich they '■■■“clS Co ambus’s me. Ho “‘®iS him, 

Island, one ol the Holy where the King and f 

it San Salvador the j frliiTtioh. precedec 


'cUfe Heentereacaic.^-' 

;heretheKingand Queen 

in triumph, “t? gold and 

of animals, birds, p , ^ jiim to 

jewellery. The receive 

the echo ; the sover ^ j ^vhile the 
him, and then 

royal choir Columbus, no%% 

the King rode Reside him. 

ennobled, often ro^e be^ abead. &r 

But grievous tunK^^ ^^^mst 

jealousy soon .^ges he made, m 

him. Three more voyag^^ discovered 

The Hero’s Return. nlmut the course of ^ g coasts of 

For a few days the fleet a j^y Trinidad and ^j^g second of 

among the Bahamas Soutli America. Dunn, 

Columbus to be islands 0 he these voyages 1 ' ^ ^p ^P^^he 


named it San Salvador— the Hoy 
^^Thr\vhile men and the copper- 

“Stu^SmuaSro.qtn^ 

fpanilrds’uttcntiorr^^^^^ 

!2PS»“" 

abundance. 

« 


C„£a, which delighW—^^^^^ 

lovely scenery. , headed for 

'IV* fo'gS'rla^mr mf discovery o. 

‘ VniSf hT- 

other great islanu. 

paniola— Spanish Baim. 

Udem names are Haytr Malay pe--;- ‘ 

“T?£ter now overtook the e.vploren a Vikirip |kst 

HiVshirSnashomand^— account 
SecouldSiatwortewa,M^^^^^^ 

sail for Spain. _ . ^ 


^7pivals and sent ,t oW 

prisoner. from favour 

hmnd that he ha ta j^^j^gjia 
and after shoulder to 1^ 

dinand turned the di^ 

Malay peninsula, past 

._ Tnfllfl. nllt 


in it, ana lert 

He then set sad f^ P - .jth the 
On the way ^1°“" to accept 

Pinta, and tho^g^t d P^se ^jg. 

the T^P^^^ji4?Ster the two ships ran 
sertion. kittle lat Columbus 

into a temfic tempest.^ 

iUdT-d ^ a duplicate in a 


Newdounmand g, b„5 got 

m=m*nay.arbetoreM 


coast of 

™[Snpse"olSdU.*eri=.. 


- ' ertoi left E"g^ 

Tn the vear tnai vespucci. sa-u^ 

^^liliai, Ame"gg 'S Am?n, 

tom Cadis, and gP notowa* *“ 
coasts from Tuca^^^ foUowuit, J 
Chesapeake isay- 
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A NATION’S HERO IN CHAlNb 
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ofTioardnanba _ on ^". ..^aiand 


R.stH"'- c Board hang!>‘“--^ tnen , or 

'55. Vw--''"'" B„„,, san.eWj““ g =‘r^„erttm='i 

x^". v«c^ ;ss: 

Americati co -rg^neito—^f ® ^ lanuary Coluttibus s nam Colombia 

-r>„,T ni Rio da J entered o’^.J _„,ipr\ to gat ,a;ned limita T nlnm 


iiwnencan "^p Taneiro— *e J ^y xinent ^5 a aan. Colombia, 

Bay rt ;ui sai'af « gs S^ataa'i Colum- 
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VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 



_ 


w= 2 Ss 5S sa-iSBi;» 

S‘h=S Si the famous sp.ce „ “lories’ approval, „„ 

'Sat pa^SrS S', 2 

fteSorican Continent at or S Vprohts of A^elt'out of those 

Stle lottanus^of Panama SSS h^-.a r«o the iWe 

®y 'T “SSs had to explore ‘>®7|'Serf>er 30th, i^ 9 . 
miese, the Spaniaras Portuguese On » P jed r ^cliius— Sff« 

Westwards only, an ^onless a nage of the „ fictoj/rt. 

eastwards {g^nd through or •„ Trinidad, Conc^P 

passage could ^ Spaniards o’ /,-«?o— tanged fr vessels 

?ound the New World, t^e^^^^^eted and_S«nh«g^^^^^ ^vords, 


and South America, v.., Harbour. , 

to had a way rounu 

■hen Columbus South'^America. *^\s Africa ended 


islands whence spices 'vere mucn^^_^^^ts. things- 


sr„ •““■* ;i“sSi-r;'.!SC-: 

With the King’, coneenh tyo and a J various 

chiriSv.ofiP^r^^ 

SShlS’Sa^nav^-r. a-- “”i 

Sf hfienlTn Tnld he. Alto.nt»- 

posal was that ne 
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T H -P F I ^ S T VOYAGE ^ O captain, and dis- 

TH. > tTrin As soon ships were 

»^5 .s =“7 

“S3rs-B*.,"s£ £sr— 


.,0 commander «« f.J rioy^i 
“ Sscd «“ MlaaU- n.oatl. fte 

XcaE«“ “''S^SEoSSon and -*'^4“' r^Sa?"MV ^ 

ssisr^--' ?iS^,ffS'.gs; 

coast, do , -n :q ^e la Plata . ^ — ._-. . „ . 

estuary of ^^^ghttms 

*“SStomttaongEW ■ feTF^SrJSg^gfcS 


esrucllj “7 a tliougnx Uiaa- 
the SPf thtUh “ 

would let „ j^g tire 

preat ocean rncy 
ing incorrect, the 

idea southwards 

fleet Julian, about 

“o/ -noifstty « ! 
SyStancC^'” ' 

name. Here 

^he winter, provisions he- 
Presently. PJ the 

sailors to g admiral to 
even ^ain attempt 

abandon th endless 

to pass f;2id^and return to , 

“’Saya|e«ay‘>t;y 

firm stand. ^^ders, and 
bad g^^f.Sry them out. ^ 
t^emeant^cary rought 

-His determinatio , 

matters to a he^^ celebrate 

^Magellan invited 
the feast, 8 dine with 

■ alibis captains i^tieCoM- 

bim. iiendosa, of 

cei7cion, and Men 

Quesitowent so f 

U.P.K. 



■ — - ■-—- ■ ' ,„«pd trouble DCgE 


u u 
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^ ^ ^ and 
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a 

of Zebu to s^veg^gg;,^°elgSS. 

'S 

rnler however, re during an 

a small ior^„ « 

\jy the islanders. savages, a inan 

rXetcbed skirnusb ^g^ding vessels 

rpfcfflfwas greater even 
than llrat oi Cetamlms- 


All the Survivors. igted-by one 

The voyage was comp septem- 

slS r^r aneSSd o« Sev.fc 

Irad d;j4 'jj, PorWgnese priOTn 

V^rs'tS ofterrvis. 

«“^f\ave conre to :gji'“iead. 

r^iaSvHeandonly^ 

Serves no one dset ^ ^^ttled 

t'^!;uis iantous voyage ^^^h. 

all doubts as^o the it mus 

Since it had been ^ 


THh proved 

l5Sr'^f5"Ws»nE 

towards the v^y^fwill see the 
f South America y realise 

suit ot Magellan^J"^ hetrveen 

At other parts, 

to X7 toiies. :vas 

•'T.HS’ff'S-SiSC?' 

, ^t , . passing thr g oi a 

that a ship V saved the P , . ^ iras 

voyio'xo^t S?r?putation among 
always hao 
mariners. 






Stiffi' 


bv one sWp. o* t^e expeditio . 

ber pin. 



DIAZ 


AMD VASCO DA GAMA 



s--SSSip SSSgf S 

®°hrf'*Lv cStrie. and to gather prove “"jnoHo'v the 

Moslems, possession of r j^er south^var(is• jjenry s 1 

and many pg only ty moutli of ^ ^ugal. j , 

s-”ftSiher;roptS 

^ t;Xret™^| ‘rr^l?= 

'^^4- i SatS^rls »The Fo,^ e^\S. 

r„i«£ rs f I"e A-. .e-r fr.;- 

thcVa^f ''"f;^^^spcl^^ Jf 
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UovBchoW. 

*£ii?r?=-5£ 

CO S s=f "f j'S'cn oV‘ “.I tn- 

natives ^>A^o ^^^orders ^vere to tO 

cctS o!*'"'"-, the moo* of the 

Sx bJ^<i Scat storm over- 

r-nd lot <o“- 

n^rdlv work U.n? sai cd nortu w 

l\arui> ^ ^nd attcr- 

storm aomeo. %vkat we^s 

"“J"*mS Aieoe ficXior ships 

o the te^t port p„topes^^ 

-'-Eisrs^srss 

tSfSlJ^e mSt 

111? SSnr'S on f«*"S *»‘ 


^ Seoast “hadhecn roSed, 

itSri^ri’cieS^s^ 

SMn°m=d^tnlgWsre«n^,___,^y 

=-s5;sSil: 

host™"' ‘'icinB Jo''"' “ ’'“V" 

pent honour W ^'"e^c of Stonns 

» r-xWed, ttot tno 1 „ , ^ t.ape 

"“.SicB the monnreh. " „ 


great nuu^-. . 

» r-xWed, ttot tno 1 „ , ^ ^^re t.ape 

tc caiicu, monarch, out 
exclaimed the in name 

of Good Hope • 

Unow it to-da^ • 

Sm’’5?“%if;he??v'S 

l^rcstcr >° Monarch, and ^ of 

Swn the c^tS^ed to 
^tber Jagascar and return 

' Them oJdSs from 

■£;,:*£S52i 


L'V.t 




•■*v. 


*~-. 


> \ 






r r?rt*y° »*'“"“• 




^ vr.;;:- 


liii 




' -■ - m fITl t. T.V^n 

Ttvo Portugccse explorers, disguised as merchants, were sent t® ESTP*- , Abv^nia. Here 

about trade routes to India. One of these merchant ascended the JS . breast of tf^o 
we SCO the venturesome explorer and his .vessel sailing along the piaoia pj^ter John. 

PjTamids. Eventually the explorer made himself fcnown to the Abj'sstnian s» 
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. , hvit ^vould not let 

'■'inS"" ”"' '^S 

“Se tod'aowally^vgf hS 

SStdeStoaaiUotheEasta 
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CO PA “'^“ttagaladte^dto 

trom fte and Indian *“J\vete 

aeain aafe'y JS, leacVied 

ofuovemtat 

S?eSS » *e^anwiies oUaesd 



^--'TXTC*. 

. the comma^f ? 

77 ^^’‘ — — — - and letters 

BsplsSi'^"^ ‘sr'S3-2i«F«s 

to gatl^er the tm th^ passed- 

SsissSfii ^|:4!^l 

Ip^lSlass 

'“l£'Et car;- letters great 
years, and wdl^ 
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chiefs of which they won over by gif s 

“‘rviiSSS along the coast da 

Ga"dedLeetnppma« 

of which every engraved 

ned tvith him. ^ pTtugal 

toof HsJrecHon, and so 

acted as a y°»‘ rfXSntry 
annexation to Portuga 

“iStag fte monat of^a^large 

river, probably the s^iips. 

halted to clean and repa w 

The P“*n^„7T."dSS" because tvhUe 
River of Good Tidmg ^ country 

in It they were now 

further north. . soon after 

very eager ^ attached 

^“^Sfr^!&eh^of proper tood, 


ial knowledge 

and things eotog^ed'MSrmbiqae- 
them when they reac • ^ ^ to see 
In this port witfi 

wretched-looking jewels, 

precious If such craft 

'>'2 US”he otkn, they argued, 

SSmofeasUy could they. 


The Coast of Malabar. j tiamniedan 

Mozambique was a 

settlement, Portuguese both as 

being hostile to *0 Portugues^ 

" unbelievers ana for fresh 

refused da Gama s Serefore turned 
water. The f^”^^otn aSd bombarded 
his guns on to the t n ^ 

it He then weighed againthe 

northwardstoMomb^ infriendfy way- 

Moors behaved m an ^^fter 

At Malindi, north ot luo 



jfjfe. 

contact with the great Afncan negro 
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v/ctc 

nawrauy 1»~-- 41,^ l?orW^“-/the 

*? ^ *'„SWW“ 

S-S=SlSI?| 


CSa^a ^s lured ;;;rS> 

& "F^^tutSy ti;: 

SSe compau'°“i,e iet ruanagej “ 

portug'i®^® ^alic'it nobles, w 

*“'rrd to tehead if *aSGama 

tlrrearea d up. S ^„y 

were not a\. ^ ana ne rpj^.^5 

SiS!iS*= 

years later 
a stain on a g 


Scur^^t ^ caw^ore, 

w! rt vias «11 re'S'tolds ™itlr 

where It ^ fiUmg i (^^ma 

«“ro%°‘i;Se"iul^ovemPer, 

the Indian 


,aen set sa c the Indian 

”&«““3fdSig^fSS 

'«= ” “ ?,“ ■ wS'a'’ fflenrW of «'= 
“ All onr iola, 



- - V-»> 

.1,. mouth o£ alurgen^^g^est 

£Sl “ 
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expedition, " suffered from swelling of 
the gums, \s'hich spread over their teeth 
till they could not cat. They swelled 
also in the legs and. other parts until 
they died.” Such was the terrible dis- 
ease from which sailors suffered during 
long voyages in days when it was 
impossible to carry fresh meat and 
vegetables. 

Things came to such a pass that the 
captains had alrcadj^ decided to turn 
back to India, when the wind suddenly 
changed and carried the fleet to the 
African coast, the sight of which glad- 


dened the sick men's eyes as much as if 
it had been Portugal itself. The King 
of JIalindi now proved his friendship by 
sending aboard a plentiful supply of 
fniit and other anuch-neoded food, and 
even asking die King of Portugal in a 
letter to let his men come again to his 
count r}'. 

Admiral of the Indies, 

The homeward voyage was slow and 
uneventful, e.\'ccpt for the death of da 
Gama’s brother Paul at the Azores. 
The loss affected the admiral so deepl}' 
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- - ~^'st>tcTaUy dtarrn for IMS 

Da Gama set sail for home, but his return journey across the Indian Ocean was 
by adverse winds. Scurvy broke out, thirty men died, and of the survivors not 

in a fit condition to handle a ship. 
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VASC 


o da gawa 



^ 

SSgSSi?%|B|S 

^'^"^“^dTeToS Septetn^^^’ x499. ^treaded a couj ^^-^^y re- 
entered the p and ais*. bhe ^ tunities 

AStte«nolWe* „„k da „oW “„t«°of “«Suy 

+VtP- spot iQ st 


t work ha nobiy >-- - unexaTni»-- 

a large pen- ^P^ became a cent P’^°Xcd 

the Indies, an thougk . tram. ladecd. 

''“^t'S'diSaalt 'gj^a” voyage ineaol- ®f ,f Sgdlan, ^“'“^“ooSd 

aoaL'vAe*'*“Sf^I* rMo^“- *■= gSt n.ari®« * out® 

'tor rortagal- ^"lankoitbe^to^Ja *'a tends and "« in 

fradebetiNCcn^^p^Pyguese a St > ^jg^t. 

g“'S‘o“vca».. 



TO SrORy Of THt NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 



-■■- .a a/S'riSTS"'"' 

Ca*«. «ho Efjil'SS ™ 

. ^^,i^ere Quebec now 

i-t-^HE successes of sSn^, hoping that ^^'^^g^'^continent. 

da Gama, Vespucci and Magf ““ iiaimel througl. the 

1 did not pass unnoticed ie laid up /’T smallest, 

countries. The prospects oP winter, and got the explora- 

bv these explorers aroused ^nio g ^ voyage of of 

Sench and English a desire to share in re^ J I"t>r agSstlh=”ttempt, 

the good things of Asi . dissuading Cartie ^ -back fro’^ 

The Cabots had sighted the rsew ^^ys, brougnr 

World in 1498. but their ^ France, had the danger he 

hppn followed up when, m i^oo, wo ^^an and 01 <- 

French ships, captained by Juu-n Au e jjjjgbt be to their coun naind. 

:;frdrs;.i— 

ship^ tf^d 

Swardsaglfn^oSTga^^^ n^nTu 

the north of America, which w as _^vords which baye . ^.^tig higher up 

recognised as being a tened into Montreah ^ese stopped 

mJe land near Cape Fear in ^onn ,^pids were met wuth, an ^ „^p 

Parolina and followed the coast voyagers. H 5 called tbe 

wards to Rliode Island, notjcuig th .?^Vp^itle given them ly' 

Ibuudance o! " “‘I the VikSS b>d>to' Kapid^J u|, u,cy co^^^ 
attracted the attention of the iK g ,,.^0 thougy 

more than 500 years earlier. not be far from Ta g,,ebcc 

Soon after , the ships wert 

Guarding the Ships. winter came on ai Scurv") 

,„iitrjass;cfrg£aa^„ s 

his"fit?^”gehe £or'idt^^^^^^^ U«.,f;rad““« 

uS"^- h%s« 
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the horth-wes 

^tifSTOR'PG^^® , Vtavest sailors, »'W ^,,55 Voyage'S 

^HB , „„aition oi E 1576 ^ southern en'i of 

-'‘Vf^afen»Uer=A?.-S.S 

G'^Wecaptaio 


„;*eoonditionoi 

^rforce^'ESSog 

measure it cui. 
food. 


SS f ^^rand 

« the way iot ^ larg ^ of 

the St. ^^^^/^^oonted guns 

built a ® t two ships r 
in it. f"J,en visited 

home, ne again 

the n?ss them; 

and tried to ^p 
hut, iailmg {ort. 

he in vain ioi 

Alter he sailed lot 

the expedition ^ on 
France and passe 
the way. founded, 

A colony jas^^^e been 

but the Indians, 

wiped out y years 

For the nothing 

moreinth ^ English 

Meanwhile r ^^^oe. 

appeared g England 

Under the Tua nuiactT 

had become a m ^o 

ing n^Xe 

sell. in which . 

to find w^thets^^^ ^ 

to sell j naturally 

thoughts turn d , 

to the reaping a 

Portugal was 

rich harvest. jailed 

Since C^ttie 

to find n Xpiishmen 

Amerto.»*^^|,ore lot 

determined 1 oi 

a passage ships, the 


onTSSdEoSE 

St‘SESESer'sVen. _ 





' SP“^''‘’'^"‘'‘‘'ZLtcr came 

A to Quebec. ice Scurv'Y 

^[tbo°m^d. Theu^E^VsbipE- 
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's* > f/< 

rv'>»r >//M 


rlvfl;l \i 'W 


«'■ T 


-' --* ’ “ sptctaUydraxcnford ' t !'^'’^ 

T ^ o bav in the southern part 
Frobisher reached Baffin Land a tbe first time 

of ^hich still bears "5° of 

Z record Ind'probably murdered some of 

themselves sad th men. 

. T- 


the Bay, with three ships. 

The largest of these wa 
loaded with 200 tons 0 

^^Th?Eskimo now show^ 
themselves very hostile 
shooting their y 

the sailors whenever tl y 

iS'of "coming 

SefawSred the sups 

losing somejf ^^^lorer jf 
Walter Raleigh , 

, other men, 

tons and the oj;^ 

tons. In lo , ^ in 

started from 

‘ 1585 - ,.Sng Cum- 

i “<>?“'rBo?‘BSmLand. 

1 two follo'V- 

I Durmg other 

J ing years ^ tl,c 

voyages, sailing j^nd 

t western side of 

^ and the nor^f^ ps as 

t Labrador, making m^P^.^ 

he went.^^ To his 


n recoru --e., ^ probably mu.trv r,,., -- 

hemsclves sad t p ^^^^her’s men. , The discovery of tb 

must be placed the „ 
In a “ Blind Alley.” TTncrland channel, „brador and Bafk ' 

IT .^Kicher sailed back to Englan mpait laetween Lab currents 

£»^:?Tanrfr«{S s 

to Cathay. For, although be ha Overfall. 

s!rdSs;Sii°:S;ow-‘ H^-^^TioAror ' 

‘’'TVe'' “ud orS-ftSgh probaWy the year 1607 5»^X,lV‘ !” 


UverAtiu. 

henry HUDSON, the B 

navigator rner- 

TN the year ^a^Srorfcut to 
1 chants ''•^"i''i‘st^sothattlicy niigW 
IchinaaudtheEas^._ They though 


nothing else than goon uy.i - I chants wanLcv.- - ^^^^tlicyn*'fe', : 

Tiid hv experts to contain gold and i^hina and the East, sou thought 

;^er ' Ttoe is no tverd Ito " ea“nd their Irjde- They 

?„ «citc men's inter^t. tjt there m.ght be a > y 

Frobisher sailed again, hack 



':r- 

,-L. *Oft1p. 


way 

Towards the ^ and one day 

se»°SSutr||;s 

^vrsshr-"5\s 

ae lor-Bf tS ’ bej 

“TtbSutt'® j°*lMeUblK »re 

Siaten. . ...,„„eavetosto« 
° 'Tv.olnr.h' 


„_ST passage «S7 
atoE^toNortoWestP-^Se-- 

"^^’'ro''sp^taW- ^ “ 

S££S3”£-- 

‘•»?iS?s3;2 


vessels, „ i nerilous 

often undea • hard and V 

In spite 01 Jg “ sea- 

sea, and u . rreenland lie 

4.>.P east coast of ice- 

and then Spitaheigen- 

S'"s tot to 


<X - 

up the Hudson River. had a great 

Hudson hy , navigator. 

^^<ts Shed him to try o^d, 

merchants a gg. H® co 

l^d"ty%4TadVS^ 

%rtoS&ys=to.tonce 

and'vitn ,.*.nprn waters, 

“®SesaileSf«tto^‘ zembla to 
but "hen b;:rs^«rible arf to 

go on. =0 rA ^ 



^1,0 other ot 35 


, , -ne of 50 tons and 

. htted out - i^n cploPlns 

naleiG^vf'S England 





OF TH» ^ 


orth-west P 


ASSAGE 



,T- The nigws cold. 


through the on the J^unus of 

But he loui ^o^ed ^ 

Si EC ..cn.cd 

England. 


Caught in the Ice- t again^ 

T''“,''“orSyS'i ‘"“.rS £ 

St"« Iceland- Sd sc»n 

cS^^9‘SS>EcS|t oMceljSt 

TESo&HsrBirrj/si 

““fSS'n:f“^ntp>acc. 


‘’" „ lone and dart, nn4 

“SSiSts 

“SS vbS Ecing cni^Sccd. 
as*»'Sie“andS,S«S 

the sea iro^. Hudson «n^ 

SSose rvdh WS “'’^uirlncss^^^ 

Ss SraS'."fs;S 

^SSf-^”SdSd aU 

^rFs-s&sT4 

°‘° ?i’ln« 

?So dais,'"'''" *S wmed ?n 





THE FATE OF SIR HUGH WILLOUGHBY 



St^ciall} dravcn for this mnk 


The three ships were named Good Hope, The Ltichy Edward and Sure Trust. They were placed 
under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, and set out from Ratcliffe, a little port some 
distance below London. Its name now survives in the Ratcldle Highway. 


I N the reign of Edward VI. “ certain 
grave citizens of London, men of great 
wisdom, and carefuU for the good of 
the CountrejL” decided that " three 
ships should be prepared and furnished 
out, for the search and discoverie of the 
Kortheme part of the world, to open a 
way and passage to our men for travaile 
to new and unknowen Kingdoms.” 

The “ grave citizens ” in question 
were the Merchant Adventurers, who 
had been granted a charter by Henry 
VII. ; and the passage they wished to 
find was one round the north coasts of 
Europe and Asia. Nothing whatever 
was known of the geography of those 
parts. Had it been realised that voyag- 
ing along them meant what we should 
now call Arctic exploration, the expedi- 
tions which are to be described in this 
chapter might most certainly never 
have been sent. 

The Merchant Adventurers. 

To the ilerchant Adventurers, how- 
ever, ignorance gave confidence. The 
three ships were assigned the well- 
omened names of Bona Esperanza {Good 
Hope), Edward Bonaveninre (The Lucky 
Edward), and Botia Confideniia (Sure 
Trust) ; and, what was perhaps of 
more practical importance, were pro- 


vided with a copper sheathing below 
the water-line, to protect them against 
the ship worm, or teredo, from which 
the ships of many earlier explorers had 
suffered grievously. 

The ships were placed under the 
command of Sir Hugh Willoughb 5 L on 
the Bona Esperanza. Another fine 
sailor, Richard Chancellor, was captain 
of the Edward Bonaveninre. 


Iff from the Thames. 

On May zoth, i553, ships set out 
rom Ratcliffe, a little port some dis- 
ance below London. Its name now 

urvives in the Ratcliffe Highway. At 

Greenwich, where the Court 
lilors, attired in sky-blue clothes, 
lanned the yards and fired severa 
roadsides, to the great admiration o 
le courtiers and the crowd of other 

nlookers.” , 

After being delayed by contr^ 
■inds at Harwich, the fleet steered for 
le coast of Norway, not AVithout many 
lisgivings on the part of the 
hese were soon justified by a great 
orm, which parted Chancellors s ip 
om the other two. The Captain made 
<T Vardo, on the north-eastern coast ot 

onvay, which had been fi.xed as the 
cbniild the fleet be scat- 
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.^loughby 

the EATE of a»hichmayE«ebee^Sprt2ta^^^^ 

and fearing tBat eastwards until Xlience they 

^?pieas|rGod to SS 

o?«Vboat ove. s-- 

"‘t,K SS Bay S* S desnit* 

Here Chancellor 6°^^ him that picture the tragedy 

=S2!S.f<I5s lis^sS-fei” 

^ A ret)lv came oa The 500-mi^c ^:*-h Russia. 

Amply Moscow. ^ ond Trade wim^^ - however, 

SStfffl5a?3 

f sgss“-“ §s 'SSa!! 

^r:a5i£"s£ -*- S'Si’sB 

'ftf So® r ^"^sSaiiS^W'*' XSal': o< E0g\,t«*=s abroad and 

^vere cam ____ ,®- _giikliV' ’ 


li 


f 1 




-** “ spcctall 

v.<i crnt into 





an adventurous DUTCHMAN 



{ - - _ ^ — -- 

. .vas a ficUt wth a huge polar bear, 

\xr 7^ now first make acquaintance ^arents^^ ^^ee^ndhSre, 

W S«nrfWUuSSonts Lte S,te hair'e of our heads .o 

the Eujish «•' rise upright.” 
tong U'S rvith Spa'ta had reduced their 

Tu ‘?593 

lias blocked byiceatusarstattempE^ interest as being the iy 

iSSchJtheTit year. This. too. bV ivere but fragmentary an 

‘ ^ Liicri Kv the ice, ai 


SrTind; i- 

MiiUoughby were but irag 
disjointed. ^^.^uld probably 

Seeing that th jier and set 

be crushed, the cr v a 

about building ^ggn washed 

th a spear. number ^*^^^t^g\rees not been a-i^l' 

ashore, ^ad the ^ ^^^^hed. 

>rth and South. , je they 'vould probamy 

Still not discouraged, The erection of a ^ attacked the 

,ng r ound to, J J P ^ ^bp Je j^ted at last. 

n iac??etween Barents and the ^ th 

took place oeu ,led s< 


ispatched Uie n« _ 

,as foiled by t 

)ccurrence of the ^ , „ a„y.v,par which 
vas a fight with a huge polar b^r 
KiS tivo men before it ivas itself slam 

with a spear. 

North and South. 


of 


f\QA 
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the bunks were covered an inch of 
ice, and feet placed so 

stockings were burnt felt 
S fact it was only the sense o smell 
Sal made the ^yeamr aware of his foot- 
covering being m danger. 


"’^'raddlfSlk troubl^^^^^ ctoy 

r“trsat!°«?“vas 
bSter than being completely frozen. 

SJv bS£> tS <ltoy with the fumes 
S the coal and rushed to open the 

“fr, "When wj^fjnnhecS 

^^Twelfth Night was celebrated witii 

|rwas“tte%^lXin1 

iSt sun ippeared wanly above the 

''°£t'' for five more months they 
were held prisoners by the ice. gta u 
ahy losing “yPThe'Sip^ad 

SS ™"Si£ and theh only 
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in the hut an account of tUeir p 
ences. 

more than a month the men 
their way trough ice 

waters, living . after a journey 

eggs and foxes. At la|, ^tey ^ 

if ship” Sd^Ie eleven who had 

later {1871) the ™ms 1*0 
discovered, and under 
of tools, anns, hmvK. "“^oglrsh- 

interestingreh^. In /a and 

man nom contaming the 

found a powdCT- This was stiU 

account left by parents. T 

iire^?SLTaiP‘Lm^ceitwws 

”«"”'^-irS5?3leT^- 

posted m Eliza „ , ja— three years, 

vered in that of Victon 

it is interestmg to ^ for the 

first time by Baron ino ^ 











.^‘Ai.—-’- ' ,, ulinSON „ ,rnntl tb' 

^^!:i:rs»SS^Is^SS^3i'S 


I wliom v^CTC 


s£H§[g£^,“= 


True Tales 
ol 

Hisl^ A<lventure 



\n tW Days 

oi 

Cook ani Livinsston^^ 



, above p>cUi«^ 6°^ ' 

d boop-it°''' ^ . /—Id/ 


ou<= *•-- on and 

SH'^IS - «ir/t4 "eSgi 

SS'^SS'Syi SaSsSii-S. 

Kci'SSjiSa sS?«ErirSi 

r\ and do^^^’ owa.v And so "tn^ j cn^ar nnd 

SlSsUfel vn>i^““®ee«t.g''''= ,ery WUe °‘ 

he never susp 
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pld to C"ng " 

St?£fo™etson.esVop^d»e 

to the position of mate. 1 ,/35 „ 

<• •!_. .. 4 . 'UQ+\T:rpp'n rLTlSlS 



and rate ttan 

SUTblank of tta rank 

of which onr hero a “1“ saUed 

ofn,«ter ofMSn««* > 

n't lueSy General Wolfe. To 

S:St&e"dthedifflcnltta^^^^^ 

‘e^nTfa”fSa?o"yWthe 
City ; and, late j channel loNver 

?T° He'^dS th wo'k so ^vell as to 

SheSlhfpprovalofhissnpenors. 
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Hawaii liad just conquered the island 
of Maui, Cook was taken to be a god, 
whose return to earth had been pro- 
phesied. He was led in state to a 
sacred place, clothed in ceremonial gar- 
ments, and worshipped as a super- 
human being. When Cook left the 
Hawaiians his ships had not gone far 
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before one of them sprung a mast, and 
a return was made to Hawaii for repairs. 
The islanders, who by now had altered 
their views about the divinity of the 
Englishman, stole a boat. Some fight- 
ing took place to recover it, and on 
February 14th, 1779, Captain Cook was 
killed during a skirmish. 



Kiproduced jrom **Tke Book of Bxscoccry ’* &> ferinisston of Slessrs Gtcrgo G liarrab 
Not long after Captain Cook had left the Hawaiians one of his ships had a mast break ' 
andheputbackforrepairs. The islanders stole one of the boats of British party, a 
fighting tookplace to recover it. It was during this sharp skirmish that Captain Cook wa 
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THB STORV 
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Zambezi, with some faithful natives for 
St. Paul de Loanda, on the western 
coast, in Angola, a Portuguese posses- 
sion. Li\dngstone had by now decided 
to become less of a missionary and 
more of an explorer, though his object — 
to help the Africans — ^remained the 
same. For a thousand miles the little 
party forced their way through swamps, 
forests and mountains. For six months 
Livingstone, ravaged bj^ fever, crowded 
his note-books with interesting facts. 
At last, more dead than alive, he 
reached Loanda. 

\^diiie the Portuguese nursed him 
back to health, his followers saw — ^to 
them — ^wondeiful things : " stones that 
burn ” (coal), and " canoes like houses ” 
(ships). What, perhaps, surprised 
them still more was that the}' were not 
seized and sold into slavery. 

As soon as he was strong enough, 
Livingstone retraced his steps to the 
Zambezi. The Loanda route was. he saw 


plainly enough, too difiScult to be of use. 
So he decided to follow the Zambezi to its 
mouth, in the hope that it might serve 
as an entrance from the eastern coast. 

The Victoria Falls. 

Earl}' in the journey he made a 
really great discovery, the mighty falls 
which he named after his Queen. His 
emotion was intense when he, first of 
white men, gazed upon the Victoria 
Falls, plunging 400 feet over a brink 
nearly a mile long. " The Smoke that 
Sounds ” was the native name. From 
a distance Livingstone had noticed five 
columns of spra}' so high that they 
seemed to mingle with the clouds. 

" They were white below,” he wrote, 

” and higher up became dark, so as to 
simulate smoke very closely." The 
explorer was amazed by the beauty of 
a scene, which, as he says, "must have 
been gazed upon with rapture by angels 
in their flight.” 



FIGHTING FOR FREEDO.M 

Tins jllastnt'on shows us u second of the sculptures at the Scottish National 
r>a\i<5 Lmtipstone It was p-csented bv the \ntt-SJi'cr} Society, ami is calinl '*• 
^'cause It bnrgs licnric to us tlie stem campaign which Livingstone wagcil against th*' wic 

slav-o trade. 
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A MOST HISTORIC MEETING 

WTien matters were looking ver> black for Livingstone a servant ran up shouting : " An English- 
man ’ I see him ' " The Amencan flag at the head of a carai an appeared, and soon Livingstone 
was clasping hands with Henrj' Moreton Stanley, the travellmg correspondent of the New Yor/i 
Herald, who had been sent to find him The histone meeting took place at Ujip, X-ake 

Tanganyika, 


traders, whose wickedness was winked 
at, if not actually encouraged, by the 
Portuguese, followed Livingstone's 
tracks, burned villages, and carried off 
the inhabitants into slavery. Missions 
which had been established were wiped 
out by disease, and at last Livingstone 
in despair left Africa. Being unable to 
sell the Laiy Nyassa he steered the 
tiny vessel across the Indian Ocean to 
Bombay, where he found a purchaser. 

Returning to England in 1864. he 
wrote a second book. He could not, 
however, rest. In 1866 he began his 
third joumejr of exploration. This 
time he worked up the Rovuma, struck 
overland to Lake K5’assa, and from its 
northern end travelled north-west to 
the southern end of Lake Tanganjdka. 
Thence he made a sweep south-west- 
wards, and discovered two more lakes, 
Moeru and Bangvveolo. Not satisfied 
wth having put five lakes on the map. 


he returned to Lake Tanganyika, fol- 
lowed its western shore and crossed to 
Ujiji on the eastern shore. After a 
short halt he recrossed the lake and 
penetrated the country north-west of 
it for some himdreds of miles, greatly 
harassed by Arab slave-dealers, wit 
the infamous Tippoo Tip at their head. 
At last his supplies gave out, and he ha 
to struggle back to Ujiji for more. a 
arriving there he found that a merchan 
had stolen and sold them. 

An Historic Meeting. 

Things were looking very 
indeed w^hen a servant ran up shoanng 
" An Englishman ! I see him ! f 
American flag at the head of a cara 
appeared, and soon Livingstone w 
clasping hands with " Henry More 

Stariey, the travelling correspon e 

of the New York Herald, sent by ja 
Gordon Bennett, junior, at an expe 
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Central Africa, and said farewell to him 
at Tabora, where he waited several 
months for supplies sent up from the 
coast. 

When these arrived he set out on the 
journey of exploration fated to be his 
last. 

His goal was Lake Bangweolo and the 
country beyond.. The going near the 
lake 'was terrible, the whole country 
being like a vast sponge. Even the 
iron constitution of the explorer, long 
racked by disease and fever, could 
stand the strain no longer. For days 
his faithful attendants carried him on a 
litter, till they reached a village south 
of the lake. Here on May ist, 1S73, 
the great explorer was found dead 
kneeling beside his bed, in the attitude 
of prayer. 

A Noble Journey. 

His devoted native servants debated 
what to do. It was at once decided 
to transport the body to Zanzibar, 
nearly 1,000 miles away. The body 
was embalmed in the best manner 
possible and packed in a bark covering. 


This was swathed in linen, tarred out- 
side. Livingstone’s heart was buried 
under a tree, whereon his name was 
engraved. 

Starting for the Coast. 

The sad procession, under the leader- 
ship of Susi and Chuma, two of Living- 
stone’s oldest followers, started for the 
coast in May. Six months later they 
fell in with a relief expedition under 
Lieutenant Cameron, and in February, 
1874, reached salt water at Bagamoyo, 
near Zanzibar. For nine months the 
gallant little band had carried their 
dead master’s body, and boxes con- 
taining his notebooks and instru- 
ments, through perils of all kinds, often 
running great risks of being murdered 
b}^ hostile tribes. What a man Living- 
stone must have been to inspire such 
fidelity ! And how worthy was such 
fidelity of its success ! And how right 
it was that Susi and Chuma, on whom 
the chief responsibility had fallen, 
should have been present in W^t- 
mmster Abbey when at last Dr. Living- 
stone was laid to rest under its roof. 



THE LAST DAYS 

Towards the end of his days Hr. Livingstone was carried along in a litter by his devoted 
and this is the subject of a panel called Endurance " in the Scottish Kational Mcmoria . 
particular panel was the gift of Ivtng Ivhama’s tnbe. South Afnca. 
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in longitude 140 
and, when winter caine 
on, to allow his ship to 
be frozen into the ic^; 

It was his belief that 
the currents would 
carry the ice, and the 
Fram with iL acros 
or near the Pole. A 
daring scheme this, 
since it depended 

largely on the staunch- 
ness of the ship. It 
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the fate of the expe^- 
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But everj^ possible pr 
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the Arctic. 

A Dash for the Pole. 
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experience. A Peary Arctic Club had 
been formed during his absence from 
home, and the members of it furnished 
him with a new ship, the Rooseueli, 
built specially for fighting ice, like the 
From before her. In this vessel, com- 
manded by Captain Robert A. Bartlett, 
a British seaman from Newfoundland, 
he sailed from New York on July i6th, 

1905. 

At Cape Sheridan, in Grant Land, the 
ship was berthed, stores were landed, 
huts were built, and hunting parties 
sent out to collect meat. During the 
winter ever3'one found plenty to do in 
making preparations for the " dash ” 
in the coming spring, ^\^len February, 

1906, arrived, a start was made from 
Cape Sheridan. The men travelled in 
a series of seven parties, forming a chain 
of caches, or stores, of provisions and 
other necessaries at intervals, so that 
Peary and the men taken with him in 
the final spurt should have a safe line 
of retreat. 



COJIMANDER PEARY 

Robert Edwin Peary was bom on May 6th, 1856, and entered the U.S. Navy. 
of Arctic exploration and in 1902 and 1905 made unsuccessful attempts to ream the Xv or • 

He made a third attempt in 1908 and, the victor at last, reached the North Pole on p 
1909. He died at Washington on February 19th, 1920. , 


as the Fram, which had escaped from 
the ice in good condition. 

Nansen’s record was beaten by a few 
miles in 1900 by Captain Cagni, a 
member of the expedition under the 
Duke of the Abruzzi. 

Commander Peary. 

It was left to Commander Robert E. 
Peary, of tlie United States Navy, to 
succeed where others had gallantly 
failed. No man better deserved suc- 
cess, for Commander Peaiy had paved 
the wa\r to it bj' many years of explora- 
tion. In 1891-92 he had proved Green- 
land to be an island. After further 
travels, he had acquainted himself with 
the northern coast of Grant Land, to the 
north-west of Greenland, and by 1895 
had fixed upon it as the best jumping- 
off place for an attack on the Pole 
itself. 

He started on his first attempt in 
1962. This had to be abandoned at an 
early stage, but it gave Peary valuable 
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March 5lh the sun began to appear, 
making things easier. As he advanced, 
Peary sent detachments that had 
brought up supplies back to the base, 
and at the S8th parallel, with about 
130 miles still to cover, he parted with 
the last of his followers who were not 
to be “ in at the death.” 

The Pole at Last. 

For the last lap of the great race 
Peart' kept with him Henson, a 
coloured man, four picked Eskimo, 
and fort}' dogs for pulling five loaded 
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, , ESKIJIO MOTHER ARD CHILD 
Commander Peary held the Eskimo in high regard. He employed 
them in his sledge parties and gave them credit for a remarkable 
degree of intelligence. Of them he has said that " in tem- 
perament like children — Uie b^t of them are faithful unto death.” 


sledges. Men and dogs were liow in 
splendid physical condition, and Peary 
hoped to reach his goal in five marches 
of twenty-five miles each. A great 
deal, of course, depended on the 
weather and freedom from bad ice and 
open channels. 

On this occasion good fortune stood 
by the explorer. Though the cold 
was intense — ^40° below zero — the 
weather kept fine and calm, and the ice 
was unusually smooth. Keyed up by 
excitement, the party pressed forward, 
contenting themselves with very short 
rests in their sleep- 
ing-bags. Each day 
brought them the 
appointed distance 
nearer to the Pole; 
on April 5th, Peary , 
took a latitude sight 
which showed them 
to be but thirty-five 
niiles from it ; a few 
hours later theNorth 
Pole was in sight ! 

"The Pole at 
last ! ” Peary wrote 
in his journal. "The 
prize of three cen- 
turies, my dream 
and goal for twenty 
years, mine at last ! 

I cannot bring my- 
self to realise it.” 

To make certainty 
sure, Peary took a 
number of observa- 
tions of the sun, and 
then raised a mound 
of snorv on which 
\vas placed the Stars 
and Stripes. For the 
first time men had 
reached a part of the 
earth's surface on 
which east and west 
and north no longer 
existed , for in. 
whatever direction > ■. 
they stepped from it 
they, stepped south. 
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HEROES OF THE ANTARCTIC 



No photograph could possablygive you a better idea of how utterly remote from the haunts of 
man Antarctica really is. This picture was taken during the British Expedition of 1910, and 
the explorers are looking across the waste in the direction of the volcanic Mount Erebus This 
mountain took its name from one of the ships in the Ross Expedition of 1840-42 


T he Antarctic Circle, inside which 
lies practically all of that great 
continent now called Antarctica, is 
much more remote from the haunts of 
men than is the Arctic Circle. The 
first misses the nearest point of a con- 
tinent — Punta Arenas in Patagonia — 
by many himdreds of miles ; the 
second passes through continental land 
during most of its course. The Arctic 
is, therefore, much " handier ” for 
exploration than the Antarctic, and 
this accounts for the fact that the 
Antarctic Circle remained unvisited 
until 1773, when Captain James Cook 
took his little Resolution across it. 
Fifty more years passed before land 
was sighted in Antarctica, and not 
until Cook's voyage Avas AveU over a 
hundred years old did a human being 
set foot on the continent. 

The history of Antarctic exploration 
falls into two main parts, separated by 
about half a century. The first begins 
with Captain Cook’s expedition and 
ends with that sent out under Captain 
(afterw'ards Sir) James Clark Ross in 
1839. During this period names were 
given by Biscoe, Kemp, Wilkes, Bel- 
lingshausen, D’Urville and others to 
land sighted at different points on 


what was supposed to be the rim of 
the still but very vaguely mapped 
southern continent. 

Ross’s Exploits. 

By far the most important discoveries 
of this time were those made by the 
Enghsh Antarctic Expedition under 
Ross, during the years 1840-42. From 
his base at Hobart Town, in Tasmania, 
Ross took his two ships, the Eiebtts 
and Terror, south-eastrvards. He pre- 
sently sighted high land in the same 
longitude as New Zealand, and named 
it Victoria Land after his Queen. 
Rounding a promontory, dubbed Cape 
Adare, he turned southwards till he 
came abreast of two volcanoes, given 
the titles of Mt. Erebus and Mt. Terror, 
after his vessels. The first of these is 
still active. 

Soon aftenvards Ross reached tlie 
Great Ice Barrier, the largest known 
ice-sheet in the rvorld, stretching at 
least 400 miles east and west and as 
many north and south — an expanse 
almost equal in area to France. It 
is Avell worthy of its name, for its 
seaward edge is an almost unbroken 
perpendicular wnll of ice, rising in 
places several hundreds of feet from 
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the water. Whether it is afloat or 
based on solid ground is a much- 
debated question. Ross did not turn 
about till he had passed latitude 
78° 10' S., thus making a record for 
“ furthest south,” which remained un- 
broken for more than fifty years. 

In the “ Southern Cross.” 

Apart from the Challenger expedition 
in the ’seventies, the Antarctic attracted 
very little attention till the last decade 
of the century, when interest in it began 
to revive. A Nonvegian expedition 
left Europe in 1895, and two years 
later a Belgian ship investigated the 
Graham's Land region opposite Cape 
Horn. In 1898 a British expedition, 
financed b}' Sir George Nevmes, sailed 
for the Ross Sea in the Southern Cross. 
The leader, Mr. C. E. Borchgrevinck, 
a Norwegian, set up the Union Jack 


in Victoria Land — the first flag to be 
planted in the Southern continent — 
and, following Ross’s route, broke his 
record by over half a degree, reaching 
78° 50' S. On one occasion Borch- 
grevinck and a companion had a 
narrow escape from being washed away 
from a cliff side by a huge wave created 
by a vast iceberg which suddenly broke 
away from a glacier-end. 

The Voyage of the “ Discovery.” 

With the present century began a 
series of British expeditions designed 
to advance knowledge of the Antarctic 
regions generally and to penetrate as 
far as possible into the mysteries of 
the continent’s interior. 

In August, 1901, the Discovery, a 
ship built specially for battling with 
Antarctic ice, left England. On board 
were the members of the British 



Every exploring^ ship that essays to reach the Antarctic has to force a way through vast 
areas of pack ice, the fragments of which are 'known as " ice Roes." The water lanes between 
the ice nre called " leads *’ and it is through these leads that ships have to force their ivay. 
The ice-covered sea shown above is the normal highway to the Antarctic. 






freezing of the sea 
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lialtTtC J crltu^J JIGS 

CAPTAIN SCOTT WRITING UP HIS JOURNAL 

Dunng the inter, v hen the Polar v. orld is in darkness, for the sun disappears from sight for four 
months and almost incessant storms rage. e\ erj member of an exploring cxpediuon busies him- 
self about some special work or science or in preparations for the future Qiptain Scott spent 
much of Such time in tinting up his Journal, and is here shown at work. 


National Antarctic Expedition, under 
the command of Commander (after- 
wards Captain) Robert Falcon Scott, 
R.N. Six months later the expedition 
reached the Ross Sea. After coasting 
eastwards along the Great Ice Barrier 
for 700 miles, Scott landed and as- 
cended to a height of 750 feet in a 
balloon brought for the purpose of 
making obsen'ations. As far as the 
eye could reacli soutluvards extended 
an unbroken desert of ice. The voyage 
was continued for another 300 miles 
till, on the eastern side of Ross Sea, 
the expedition sighted high ground, to 
vhich Scott gave the name of Edward 
MI. J.,and. The ship vas then put 
about, and headed for Ross Island on 
the western coast, w'herc winter 
quarters were made. 

As soon as tlic sun reappeared above 
the horizon, preparations were bcgxm 


for a dash polewards across the Gicat 
Ice Barrier, on a line parallel to the 
western shores of Ross Sea. As yet, 
of course, it ^vas not known how far 
south the Barrier extended. Possibly 
it reached right to tlie Pole. Explora- 
tion alone could provide the answer. 

With Failing Strength. 

On November 2nd, 1902, Scott set 
off, taking w'ith liim Lieutenant E. H. 
Shacklcton, R.N.. and Dr. E. A. WiKon 
as his companions in tlie great adven- 
ture. Physical conditions vere A-ery 
bad, but far more serious va.s the 
breakdown of the sledge dogs, wIiKli, 
after a few' days’ work, began to sirkrn 
and die off one after another, throwing 
more and more of the hauhng oa 
the men. 7 lie rc 3 <cii! for this hf'ak' 
dow*n was undoubtedly unsultabh* mod 
To make matters still worse, all t.irsv 
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thirteenth — ^the low skimming of the 
Java Sea under torrents of rain. 
Now, for an hour, the girl flies round 
and round in small circles in the middle 
of a double rainbow, looking in vain for 
a clearing in the mist. At last, at 5.0 
p.m., she makes land and is forced to 
ground at Tjomal, Java (700 miles) 
where, with Jason’s wings pierced 
through bj'- bamboo spikes, Am}^ calmly 
alights and mends the holes with stick- 
ing-plaster. 

From a most difficult and dangerous 
" take off ” on the sixteenth morning. 
Amy reaches Sourabaya (850 miles) 
without mishap in the early afternoon. 
The seventeenth da5^ is spent in mend- 
ing Jason and some sorely-needed rest 
for Amy. 

The eighteenth day, and at six in the 
morning Amy is off again, through the 
arch of a lovely rainbow and in the 
highest spirits. Atarabua (760 mUes), 
in the island of Timor, is the goal, but 
the flight, along the chain of islands, is 
a long one. Darkness falls, and Amy, 
flj'-ing over and round the mountains, 
can find no landing-ground. At last, 
almost in sheer despair, she comes to 


ground in a small clearing, suddenly to 
find herself in the midst of an ugly crowd 
of black men rushing at her with spears. 
But they are friendly natives, with a 
mission hard by. And Atambua is 
only a dozen miles away. The nine- 
teenth day is spent in repairs and 
" timing up ” for the most dangerous 
stage of all. 

Port Darwin at Last. 

At dawn on Saturday, May 24, 
and with the happy omen of Empire 
Day, Amy soars aloft for her perilous 
flight of 400 miles over a desolate, 
shark-ridden sea. It is safely crossed. 
At 4.0 p.m. Amy makes a perfect 
landing at Port Darwin. 

Australia, England and the world, 
with one voice, acclaim her and rejoice. 
Am}' Johnson, by her almost incredible 
will-power, courage, skill, good temper 
and endurance has, under God’s hand, 
performed the most wonderful feat 
by a woman in all history, 

“Tell England,” Amy cried on 
landing, and in the ver}' spirit of 
Francis Drake, " that I am well and 
very happy.” 
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